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MISS BENGER. 


IT is a well known fact, and one which should excite sur- 
prize in the thinking mind, that the number of literary fe- 
iiales in this country is constantly increasing; although neither 


=) 


the impediments nor disadvantages peculiar to the sex have, 


in any material degree, diminished. That the cultivation of 


women now forms a distinct feature in English physiognomy, is 
not to be denied; but this cultivation refers rather to music, to 
dancing, to the arts of exhibition and personal embellishment, 
than to those habits of study, or intellectual exercitation, which 
should seem to be indispensable ‘to literary attainments. It is 
often asked whether women possess genius? it should rather 
he ascertained whether they have ever won the meed of fame? 
« distinction by them never to be acquired without original 
and powerful intellect; since they not only participate in the 
disadvantages incident to uneducated men, but labour under 
disabilities inseparable from those restrictions that society 
imposes on female life. Of the ladies who have acquired re- 
putation, few have been aided by the discriminating parent, 
or intelligent friend; and even of those so favoured, how long 
and painful have been the efforts to surmount the obstacles 
that impeded their progress; how often have they had to 
struggle with the waywardness of fortune, till the genuine 
impulse of enthusiasm was lost, and the dreams of fame for- 
votten. 

The individual whose portrait embellishes our present Num- 
ber, unquestionably belongs to the class of self-formed writers. 
Her taste for literature was neither excited by sympathy, 
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nor stimulaied by cultivation; her first efforts were not only 
made in solitude and obscurity, but continued under various 





circumstances of difficulty and discouragement. The father of 


this lady, who had, in early youth, renounced the lucrative 
pursuits of trade for the hardships and casualties of nautical 
life, became, shortly after her birth, a purser in the Royal 
Navy, but died in the East Indies hefore he had realized those 
golden speculations which would have ensured affluence to 
his wife and daughter. At this period, the latter was en- 
gaged in acquiring those classical and elegant accomplish- 
ments, which her parents had, hitherto, not deemed it prudent 
to bestow. Although her masters were now dismissed, she 
relinquished not her pursnits. A copy of her verses attracted 
the attention of an amiable poetess, by whom she was pre- 
sented to a family of bigh literary attainment; through whose 
introduction, she soon numbered ainong her friends some of the 
most enlightened and virtuous individuals of whom this country 
can boast; among others Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, a woman 
far superior to the petiy jealousies of authorship, and who 
appears tv have been unwearied in prompting and assistiag 
the efforts of her youthful associate. 

Under these happy auspices Miss Benger produced onc 
of the poems in bowyer’s splendid volume on the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, in 1812; and two novels, of which the 
success was not commensurate with the anticipation of her 
sanguine friend. The memoirs of Mrs. Hamilton and of John 
Tobin, were more popular; but it was reserved for Anne Bo- 
leyn (of which the felicitous subject combines the attractions 
of history and romance,) to establish the authoress’s reputation. 
Of her Mary, Queen of Scois, we have descanted largely in 
a preceding number. It remains for us to mention the work 
in which Miss Benger has been for a considerable time en- 
vaged; the memoirs of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, the 
daughter of James the First, that meritorious, though unfor- 
tunaie princess, equaliy idolized in Germany and Britain, 
where she was, popularly, the queen of hearts; and adored 
equally by pocts and by heroes, Magnanimity and generosity 
were her characteristics; by these, even more than by her fir: 
person, she inspired in Christian, Duke of Brunswick, a ro- 
mantic passion; and with these, even in the wane of life, sl 
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awakened in William Lord Craven, sentiments more tender, 
and almost equally exalted. 

As the subject of Elizabeth, is connected with our national 
story, it cannot but be rich in interest, more especially as it 
offers lively illustrations of the manners and opinions of that 
extraordinary age, when Louis the 13th, and Bethlem Gabor, 
the misguided Charles, and the heroic Gustavus, alternately 
raised or directed the storms that for half a century were 
to agitate Europe. 

It is extraordinary that the romantic adventures of Eliza- 
beth’s life should hitherto have attracted so little notice. It 
appears to have been once the intention of Mrs. E. Hamilton 
to have written her biography in the manner of Plutarch, as 
parallel with that of Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, but 
the character of Elizabeth assimilates not with that of the 
haughty Roman lady; nor is any other correspondence to be 
traced in their destiny, than that each experienced the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, and both were high-minded and intrepid, 
chaste, and magnanimous. The portrait of Elizabeth is in- 
finitely more amiable and engaging; idolized by the husband 
whom she fatally instigated to accept the crown of Bohemia, 
she gloriously redeemed that youthful error by the constancy 
by which she supported adversity; by the generous scorn 
with which she refused to connive at her son’s apostacy, even 
to regain the Palatinate; above all by the noble yet simple 
plan of education she adopted for her children, in whom she 
sought to inspire reverence fur the laws, and sympathy with 
the feelings of a republican people. Of Elizabeth’s sons, the 
one most known in this couuvtry is Prince Rupert, to whose 
ingenuity the arts and sciences are largely indebted; her three 
daughters, Elizabeth, the Protestant Abbess of Hereford ; Lou- 
isa, the Catholic Abbess of Maubuisson; and Sophia, the Duchess 
of Hanover, were reputed the most accomplished ladies of the 
age. The first was the disciple of Descartes, and the friend 
of William Penn; the second, an artist, not unworthy of her 
master, Gerard Horst; the third, a wit and a stateswoman, but 
lived not to ascend the throne of England. 

We subjoin the following elegant paraphrase from an epi- 
taph on her eldest son, Prince Henry Frederic, who perished 
in the sea of Haerlem, in 1629. He was, perhaps, one of the 
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most promising princes of the age; his principal attraction to 
the British people, was a resemblance, real or imaginary, which 


was traced between him and Prince Henry Stuart, the beloved 
brother of Elizabeth. 


PARAPHRASE OF THE EPITAPH BY DAVID RAVENS, ON HENRY FREDERICc. 


Whoe’er thou art, that now, with pensive tread, 
Seek’st the dark mansion of the princely dead, 

Thy footstep rest—here bid thy sorrow flow, 

And in sad accents speak the tale of woe; 

‘* Here,’’ mournful tell, ‘‘ the cold remains have rest 
Of him, a nation’s hope, the young, the blest. 
Young but in years, for wisdom’s light was shed 

In noonday brightness o’er that peerless head. 

Well his sire’s throne, his mother’s line to grace , 
Sprang the loved scion of a mighty race. 

Where now that tender joy? in billows wild 

The raging waters closed above their child: 

Scarce fifteen years the precious boon was lent, 
When fate relentless her dark mandate sent.” 

But thou too sadly doomed from all to part, 

Light of each eye, trust of a people’s heart. 

The spark of life though quench’d beneath the wave, 
The spirit sleeps not in its early grave; 

Mounting it soared, high sped its eagle flight, 

And dwells rejoicing in a world of light. 


COLUMBUS. 


Wuen Columbus, after having discovered the Western he- 
misphere, was, by order of the King of Spain, brought home 
from America in chains; the captain of the ship, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with his character, his knowledge, and his 
talents, offered to free him from his chains, and make his pas- 
sage as agreeable as possible. Columbus rejected his friend!) 
offer, saying—“ Sir, I thank you; but these chains are the 
rewards and honours for my services, from my king, whom | 
have served as faithfully as my God; and as such I will carry 
them with me to the grave.” 
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TO LADIES AT HOME; 


BY A FRIEND TO WOMAN. 











(Continued from page 79.) 

What, my dear and fair friends, could you expect would 
be my answer to the appeal of my former mistress—the lady 
Amabel of my old heart! the presiding Aspasia over the little 
coterie of belles-esprits assembled round her hospitable table? — 
I put myself into the mail-coach, and by next day’s evening 
dinner, was at her side. You will not expect I should expa- 
tiate on the raptures of our meeting; raptures set in the sea 
of time; but happiness remains, and its quiet joys were 
amply present when I again pressed the still beautiful hand 
of the once all-beautiful hostess of that house to my respect- 
ful lips. I was duly introduced to the whole circle under 
its roof; all of whom eyed me a little with that sort of askanse 
regard, which seemed to betoken some jealousy of an inter- 
loper, some apprehension of the invited judge. However, ere 
dinner was over, and the dessert disappeared with the ladies, 
I found [ had made more than one of them accept the of- 
tered fruits from my hand with words as well as smiles of 
graciousness; and, for the gentlemen, when the fair had with- 
drawn, and the wine-cup circulated more freely, they, too, un- 
bended a little to my social advances; and, by the time we 
ascended to the tea-coterie, the whole party seemed pretty 
well shaken into confidential familiarity. Lady Amabel having 
herself described the persons and manners of her guests, I need 
not repeat the picture here; only, I may assure you, that 
“in charms, she did in nought exaggerate; nor, of aught, 
did she set down in malice!” Excepting in your own hou- 
doir, I never saw assembled more charming female loveliness 
The men, of course, had yet to make their way with me; per- 
sonal superiority, in them, being more likely to move an old 
beau to the reverse of pleasure in their company. Before } 
proceed to let you into the secrets of the forty, (fur in due 
time, you may be sure, I was made the repository of many! 
Nestor, being hors de combat himself, with regard to Cupid’s 
field!) you shall have taste of the converse, and opinions I 
found there. While the fair hand of Seraphina vet presided at 
her aunt’s tea-table, a servant entered, and presen‘ed to her on 
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his silver salver, a neatly folded letter—at least a sheet of 


paper folded in that shape, of a delicate pink colour, and per- 
fumed like a rose. On opening the packet, several pages of the 
same hue and fragrance dropped out on the floor; all the men 
present flew to pick them up, and each instantly found he 
held a copy of verses in his hand. Seraphina, on casting 
her eye over the superscription of the packet, declared her 
ignorance of the writing; and then, reading the few lines 
which were written within the envelope, repeated, with a 
laugh, her disavowal of any guest who could be the writer. 
‘TI trust,’ cried she, “I have no such rhyming simpleton 
of my acquaintance!” the words in the envelope, were as fol- 
lows:—‘* To the divine Seraphina, these verses are addressed 
to her heart, through an eye that might shame Hesper from 
its sphere.” We all saw them, for she handed them to us 
all; and while the tea and the coffee were yet spreading their 
aromatic breath in companionship with the rosy sweets of 
the billet-doux, she commanded “ every slave who had pol- 
luted his fingers by picking up the trash, to read his share 
of the gathered nonsense, for his pains!” And it was such 
love-lorn folly indeed, such inflated flattery, such beflowered, 
sighing, dying, songs, madrigals, and elegies. set to her 
charms, in verses of every foot, and melodies of every tone, 
that one could only throw them in the fire, when their ex- 
hibition was over. The debate then grew on the probabilities 
of who had been really the editor of these ditties. Euge- 
uius Tillotson, the young clergyman, with something of a 
Hushed cheek, crammed the page he had read, down into the 
fire with the poker. ‘‘ I abhor such effrontery,” cried he; “ no 
true poet, who must always be a gentleman, would dare to 
address any lady, thus anonymously !”—“ Believe me,” answered 
Seraphina, with rather a sweetly dimpled smile towards him, 
“this foppery of paper, this frippery of imagery, this imper- 
tinence in addressing them all to me, comes from no man; 
fur I shrewdly suspect one or other of our young album-misses 
on the other side of the parish, who if they cannot get poets 
to sing to themselves, just merely to pass the time, give one 
or two of us a hint how melodiously such nightingale strains 


might be answered!’—“ Io pean!” ejaculated Amandus, “ by 


thy lyre, Apollo, I will make the lyre of these misses trem- 
ble, for their hint!’—“ And by sceptre of rule, here,” inter- 
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rupted Lady Amabel, smiling gently in her unaffected gra- 
vity, “I will have no such essay to familiarity, opened be- 
tween Crosby-park, and my sober old hall. I now do not 
doubt the verses have been sent hither, with something of 
that sort of challenge; but of all people in the world of so- 
ciety, I most dislike high-flown bas bleu ladies, all pedantry, 
absurdity, and mannish disagreeableness; and most nauseate 
the girls of affected taste, who die of a rose, of a sonnet, of 
a strain, of an idle sing-song sensibility, that ought to be 
whipped.”—“ I am perfectly of your opinion!” rejoined Euge- 
nius Tillotson, with redoubled energy; “ with the desirable 
respect for literature in general, which now pervades the pub- 
lic at large, « most destructive affectation has sprung up; 
spreading from the highest classes to the humblest, I ought 
rather to have said, the lowest, for humbleness is no longer 
reckoned a virtue in any rank!—Every woman, every man, is 
now acritic; or, in their own estimation, might be an author, 
a poet, if they chose.”—* Yes,” interrupted Lady Mildred; 
“it is indeed pitiable, as well as vexatious, to see women, 
who might be so much better employed, reading good esta- 
blished authors, or at their needles, if of ranks to require it; 
wasting their time, adulterating their tastes, and corrupting 
their sensibilities into disease, by the eager perusal of every 
ephemeral amatory poem, or themselves scribbling trumpery 
love-sick rhymes on every fancied occasion!—Then, on the 
other side, the man of literary fashion, with often more vanity 
than real passion in his muse, sings away to some unhappy 
new beauty, till she is made as mad as the old Pythoness, 
and chaunts to him again in the same wild strain: Alas! 
what mischiefs, have we seen that way! but let us descend 
to the sphere under us.— Young men, whvse fortunes demand 
application to business, even they neglect their own interest, 
their duties, for the same species of folly; they abandon ho- 
nourable professions; they forswear reputable trades, for the 
vanity of rhyme, the idle ambition of living a life of applauded 
idleness! and thus, from useful vocations they become the 
flimsy dependents of a lower order of publishers, who con- 
tract for authorship by wholesale; and find, at last too late, 
that the existence of a hireling writer is the slavery of the 
galleys.”"—Amandus, (whose own poetry was of the privileged 
order, which Pitt had quoted, and Moore sung!) laughed at 
this remark.--“ True, true!” cried he, “ in the romantic Par- 
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nassus of Grub-street, how many Anna Matildas, Laura Marias, 
Petrarchs, Pindars, Corydons, and Hassies, are seen flitting 
about from one fountain of inspiration to another. The stanzas 
of Miss Lydia Languish are composed to the odes of Sappho, 
the heroes of my Lord Jack Frightful, to the epics of Homer— 
and so the poor draggle-tailed muses laud and bespangle each 











other. In sober truth, however,” added the young poet, rather 
more gravely, “we have all witnessed the wild strains of 


witless pretenders, literally extracting the brains through the 
ears of the public; whilst another fledge of them, take wing 
afar, to jingle their bells of plaining nonsense, cry Virgil’s 
tomb, enough to fright the spirit back again, were it to peep 
from its grave, and din us to death with their horrid notes 
of sacrilege.””—“ You do not mean to say,” cried two or three 
voices at once, “that all our travelled poets are of this cha- 
racter.’—** No,”” returned Amandus, sportively bowing, “else 
I, of Apollo’s own viol, must class myself among these tweedle- 
dums tweedle-dees!—Sotheby sung sweetly, Byron sung wildly, 
aye, and others too, whose tones come from the spheres!— 
But such great masters of the lyre, only render the twanglers 
of a fiddle-stick more odious, more contemptible; and therefore, 
with the good Lady Beatrice, turning her back on her coxcomb 
followers, I rust exclaimn—* Pil none!”—* And who dares pro- 
nounce that, in the ear of the great Lady Cecilia?’ exclaimed 
the sweet niece of my friend, who hears that fair saint’s name; 
and running up to the saucy young bard at the moment, 
with her lute in her hand,—“ Knowest thou not, that I am 
the patroness of all these minor 1aadricalets—the chantress of 
their musical sighs—the songstress of their melodious tears? 
In short, speak but another word against them, and I will 
make a bonfire of your finest pieces, and burn you on_ the 
pile, as a punishment for envy'!—Here is one tuned to my 
softest complaining air, and with which, I am determined, 
in spite of your Ill none, to conclude my argument!” she 
passed her lovely hand over the strings of her Jute, and throw- 
ing herself gracefully into a low chair by the side of Amandus, 
after a short, and thrilling prelnde, cast her blue eyes up to 
the ceiling, as if she were gazing on the stars, and then in 
tender heart-touching notes, began the fellowing ballad.— 
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(To be continued. ) 
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DOMESTIC DUTIES; 


BY MRS. PARKE. 





[We have promised our Readers some Extracts from this useful volame; anc 
we, this month, present them with one from the Introduction, which will, 
we hope, conciliate their good opinion for the volume itself, and rende 
our future gleanings matter of pleasant anticipation. } 





How great is the change which is instantly effected in the 
situation of a woman, by the few solemn words pronounced at 
the altar! She, who the moment before, was, without authority 
or responsibility, a happy, perhaps a careless member of one 
family, finds herself, as if by magic, at the head of another, 
and involved in duties of the highest importance. If she pos- 
sess good sense, her earnest wish will be, to act with propriety 
in her new sphere. Many, no doubt, by previous judicious 
instruction, assisted by their own observations, are well pre- 
pared to sustain their part with judgment and temper; but some 
there are, whose situations, or whose dispositions, have led 
them into other pursuits; and who, consequently, find them- 
selves, as soon as they are married, without that information 
and those principles of action by which their future conduct 
ought to be governed. For the guidance of these, the following 
pages are intended. 

The married and single state equally demand the exercise 
and improvement of the best qualities of the heart and the 
mind. Sincerity, discretion, a well-governed temper, forget- 
fulness of self, charitable allowance for the frailties of human 
nature, are all requisite in both conditions. But the single wo- 
man being, in general, responsible for her own conduct solely, 
is chiefly required to cultivate passive qualities. To fall easily 
into the domestic current of regulations and habits; to guard 
with care against these attacks of caprice and ill humour which 
might disturb its course; to assist, rather than to take the lead, 
in all family arrangements, are among her duties; while the 
married woman, in whose hands are the happiness and welfare 
of others, is called upon to lead, to regulate, and to command. 
She has to examine every point in the new situation into which 
she is transplanted, to cultivate in herself, and to encourage in 
her husband, rational and domestic tastes, which may prove 
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sources of amusement in every stage of their lives, and parti- 
cularly at the latter period, when other resources shall have 
lost their power to charm. She has to proportion, not as in the 
single state, her own personal expences merely, but the whole 
expenditure of her household, to the income which she is now 
to command; and in this part of her duty there is often exer- 
cise for self-denial as well as for judgment. The condition of 
her husband may require that habits of expense, and even those 
of generosity, should be altogether abandoned, and that others 
be adopted, at first painful to a generous mind, but which the 
decisions of the judgment will tend to render satisfactory. If, 
on the contrary, her sources of expenditure he increased by her 
marriage, her plans may be proportionately extended, and a 
judicious liberality indulged. 

No woman should place herself at the head of a family with- 
out feeling the importance of the character which she has to 
sustain. Her example, alone, may afford better instructions 
than either precepts or admonition, both to her children and 
servants. By “a daily beauty” in her life, she may present a 
model by which all around her will insensibly mould them- 
selves. 

“ Knowledge is power” only when it fits us for the station 
in which we find ourselves placed. Then it gives decision to 
character, and every varying circumstance of life is met with 
calmness, for the principle to act upon is at hand. Then are we 
prepared, either to add our share to the amusement and interest 
of general society, or to lend our strength, on the demand of 
our nearest and dearest ties, to support, comfort, or instruct. 

It is not the desire, nor the inteniion, of the author, to main- 
tain unmodified, the doctrine of passive obedience in the mar- 
ried female to the will of her husband. Such a doctrine may 
be regarded as incompatible with that ‘spirit which woman as- 
sumes as her right; nor is it to be expected that, in the indi- 
vidual who possesses energy of character, a yielding disposition 
should always predominate. Utopian dreams may pourtray a 
state of connubial life, in which the temper of each party so 
happily blends with that of the other, that no struggle for su- 
premacy can arise between them. But reality and experience 
present a less pleasing, though a truer picture, to our view; 
showing us that, even where the disposition and mind ap- 
pear to be under the best government, the temper is not al- 
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ways unruffied, nor the will always reasonable. Thus it may 
not be invariably the duty of the wife to yield her passive 
acquiescence to the will of her husband. He may urge her 
to a line of conduct detrimental to his interests, as well as 
to her own. He may desire an expensive mode of living in- 
consistent with his fortune; or he may ‘strive to eradicate from 
her mind some principle of action which she has been ac- 
customed to reverence and cherish. 

If thus unhappily circumstanced, who will condemn her if 
she opposes, with firmness, her betier judgment and prin- 
ciples to his? But such unhappy instances are, we hope, too 
rare to call for more remarks. [low to avoid those more 
frequent aberrations from domestic peace and felicity, which 
proceed from the continual clashing of inclinations, and the 
too great love of power, is a qucstion of daily importance, al- 
though one not readily answered. Expcrience leads us to ac- 
knowledge the fact, that those marriages have been uniformly 
productive of the greatest sum of happiness in which the wife 
has, at least, appeared to be aliogether swayed by the opi- 
nions of her husband. By such yielding, the confidence is 
increased and his attachinent confirmed. His desire to con- 
tribute to the inevease of his wite’s happiness becomes ha- 
bitual, and prompts him to afford her every indulgence within 
his power; ti, at length, it may be doubted which is the 
governed indivicual. The “ silken cords of love” which com- 
pel them both to pursue together the same path, may not, 
it is true, always be efficient in checking the wayward hu- 
mours of huinan nature; but when these have had their course, 
they will then be effectual in diawing closer, and even in 
uniting more firmly, tvuose, who, while they feel unshake: 
confidence in cach other, cannot, altogether overcome the frail- 
ties of their “ mortal cvil.” 

Duty will not be an appalling word to those whose minds 
are properly framed. The consciousness of having well per- 
formed it, will afford tranquillity to the mind, not only under 
the minor trials and disappointments of life, but even under 


the pressure of heavier misforiunes, proving the superiority of 


inward peace to external blessings and enjoyments. 

To endeavour to acquire it, is to pursue happiness with a 
far greater chance of success than by any method which 
worldly wisdom can suggest. 
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DECEPTION; 
A Cale. 


Towarps the close of the last century, resided, in the vicinity 
of Bristol, Mr. Marsden, a gentleman of considerable property 
and highly respectable connexions. After having long bid de- 
fiance to the snares cf Cupid, he married, in the decline of life, 
a lady, who, though many years younger than himself, and 
possessed of uncommon beauty, was, nevertheless, from want 
of fortune, happy to embrace the offer of a match, in which, 
though love could on her part, have very little share, there 
was abundance for the gratification of her vanity. Her husband’s 
fortune, besides raising her to a state of splendour which she 
had never before contemplated, enabled her to provide for many 
relations of her own, who now looked up to her for protection ; 
and finding the want of a companion, she received into the 
house a young cousin, whom she brought up under her own 
eye, in the acquisition of all those accomplishments, calculated 
to give an additional value to the graces of a person, on which 
nature had bestowed her choicest gifts. The heart and under- 
standing of the young Matilda were not inferior to her beauty: 
mild, gentle, and unassuming, she was the idol of the domes- 
tics and the neighbouring poor; ingenuous, sensible, and well- 
informed, her conversation was the delight of the numerous 
circle by whom Mr. Marsden was constantly visited. She was 
now in her seventeenth year, when the old gentleman received 
into his house, the son of a younger brother, who, having, 
in the course of a life of dissipation, involved himself in 
irretrievable embarrassment, left the young Amintor at his 
death, with no other prospect of support than that which was 
derived from the liberality of his uncle. This, indeed, might 
reasonably have been looked upon in a great degree, as an 
equivalent for his loss; but, unfortunately, such an idea ac- 
corded but too ill with the prospect of aggrandizement laid 
down by Mrs. Marsden, in favour of herself and family; and, 


as She had flattered herself with succeeding, on the death of 


her husband, (which in the course of nature, was an event 
to be shortly expected,) to the possession of his whole property, 
she could not behold, without jealousy, the attention he was 
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paying to his nephew, whom she looked upon as a dangerous 
rival in her fondly cherished hope. Too politic, however, 
to betray such sentiments, she carefully concealed her fears 
and her dislike, under the mask of the most friendly concern 
for the young man’s interest: she paid the strictest attention 
to his comforts, contributed in a variety of ways to his plea- 
sures, and charged her dependant cousin to treat him with 
all possible respect and attention. Such an injunction was, 
however, very unnecessary: a short residence beneath the same 
roof gave birth to a mutual passion, which these imprudent 
young persons attempted not to controul, though sensible that 
the approbation of their friends would be refused to their 
union. Mr. Marsden had frequent'y hinted to Amintor, the 
necessity of seeking to repair, by marriage, the deficiency of 
his fortune; and Matilda knew that her cousin was favourable 
tu the addresses of a young gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
who desired to espouse her; but whom, wealth being his only 
recommendation, she herself regarded with insuperable aver- 
sion. The growth of their affection, which a thousand litile 
inadvertencies daily tended to betray, was not unnoticed by 
Mrs. Marsden; and she would have viewed it with incon- 
ceivable pain, had she not perceived in it, the means of pre- 
judicing the young Amintor in his uncle’s esteem. To this 


end, she took care to provide herfelf, with sufficient evidence of 


the secret interviews in which the lovers indulged at every fa- 
vourable opportunity; then availing herself of the ascendancy, 
which, (as is usually the case where an union is attended by 
such disparity of age) she possessed over the mind of her hus- 
band, she represented the matter to him in such a light, as 
tended to throw suspicion on Amintor, of entertaining views 
which honour could not sanction. Fired at the indignity he 
supposed to have been offered to him, by such an abuse of his 
hospitality, the old gentleman severely upbraided his nephew, 
and was but little pacified by the assurance which Amintor 
readily gave, that he entertained no other intention than that 
of an honourable connexion with the young lady. The idea of 
a clandestine correspondence, was, in his opinion, under any 
corcumstances, an unpardonable offence. The views entertained 
by himself and his lady, both for him and the object of his 
afiections, were, he strongly represented, well known to him 
VOL. XXL-—S 1. N 
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to be hostile to the accomplishment of his wishes, and he 
therefore insisted on his giving him a solemn promise to re- 
linquish the prosecution of what he termed his Quixotic scheme 
on pain of immediately losing his protection. Amintor, whose 
notions of love were, indeed, of the most romantic kind, re- 
pelled with scorn, an attention to his interest which must be 
obtained by the sacrifice of his fidelity; he therefore firmly, 
though respectfully, informed his uncle, that, grateful as he 
felt for his former favours, and much as it grieved him to 
relinquish his esteem, he found it impossible to comply with 
his commands. Then, having received from him a small 
sum of money, together with letters of introduction to some 
merchants of respectability, he set out, a few days after, 
fully determined never more to correspond with persons, by 
whom he imagined he had been so illiberally treated. Pre- 
viously, however, to leaving that house, he obtained a parting 
interview with bis mistress, in which he assured her. that 
le would persevere in eternal constancy, and that, should for- 
tune prosper his undertakings, he would make it his first 
object to free her from her dependant situation. He then 
arranged with her a plan of private correspondence, wWhici: 
an old housekeeper who had long lived in the family, and who 
professed the utmost devotion to the “ dear children,” as she 
termed them, had promised to facilitate, by receiving his letters 
under cover to herself. 


(To he continned. ) 








STOCKING WEAVING. 
‘© Witiram Lee, M.M.” I think, says Aubrey, “ of Mag- 


dalen-hall, Oxen, was the first inventor of the weaving of 


stockings, by an engine of his contrivance. He was a Sussex 
man born, or else lived there. He was a poor curate, and 
observing how much paines his wife tooke in knitting a pai 
of stockings, he bought a stocking and a halfe, and observed 
the contrivance of the stitch, which he designed in his looime, 
which (though some of the instruments be altered) keeps the 
same to this day.” | 
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PRIZE ESSAY 
ON THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII: 








WITH AN ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE INFLUENCE OF THE EVENTS OF 
THAT PERIOD ON THE CONDITION OF WOMEN IN SOCIETY. 





Tuere is, perhaps, no period in the whole range of English 
History, of equal extent, more important than the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. It lasted nearly forty years; and during 
that interval, the established religion of the nation was 
changed; the paramount influence and authority of the Pope 
in ecclesiastical affairs was annihilated; monastic institutions 
were abolished: and the religious principles of the major 
part of both the clergy and laity underwent a radical and 
permanent alteration. Occurrences so momentous, could not 
tail to have a striking influence on the whole frame of society ; 
though their operation was modified by previously existing, 
as well as concomitant causes. 

Henry, the second monarch of the Tudor family, succeeded 
to the crown in 1509, under more favourable auspices than 
any of his immediate predecessors; as he was the first 
sovereign, since Richard II, who could prefer an undisputed 
claim to the English sceptre—The progress of knowledge, 
from the gradual improvement of science, from the invention 
of the art of printing, and from many concurring causes, 
had, previously to the accession of tlis prince, prepared the 
way for great changes in the state of society. The intellectual 
and personal character of Henry contributed to the same 
result. And these circumstances, together with the various 
accidents of his reign, must be taken into the account, in 
appreciating the characteristic features of the age, as especi- 
ally exhibited in the condition of the female portion of the 
community. The opening of Henry’s reign was distinguished 


by measures of prudence and discretion; in the adoption of 


which he is supposed to have been guided by his grandmother, 
the venerable and learned Margaret, Countess of Richmond. 
For to her advice it may fairly be imputed, that the wisest 
and most virtuous of the late king’s counsellors were placed 
in the direction of public affairs. 

Henry’s accession to the throne, was soon after followed 
by his marriage with Catherine, daughter of Ferdinand, 
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King of Castile and Arragon, who had heen contracted to 
Arthur, the elder brother of Henry, who died in 1502. This 
measure, in its consequences so interesting to the nation, was 
approved by the Countess of Richmond, who died shortly after. 
The most distinguished among the persons who held the reins 
of government, at this time, were Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; Fox, Bishop of Winchester; and Lord Surrey, 
afterwards Duke of Norfolk. But there was another indi- 
vidual, who, though he at first occupied a subordinate situ- 
ation, and seemed unlikely to excite the jealousy of his fellow 
statesmen, yet he subsequently displayed such shining abilities 
and such inordinate ambition, as prompted and enabled hin: 
to gain the highest pinnacle of power, short of regal sway. 
This was Thomas Wolsey, afterwards Cardinal, whose ulti- 
mate fate afforded a well-known example of the instability of 
human greatness. 

Among the principal events in the earlier part of this reign, 
was a war with France; durmg which occarred the battle 
of Guinegate, sometimes termed the Battle of Spurs, because 
the French made more use of their spurs than their swords 
in the engagement. But the triumphs of English courage 
were productive of no permanent advantage to the nation. 
The king was luxurious, extravagant, and vain; and his prime 
minister and favourite, Wolsey, sullied his splendid talents, by 
basely flattering the meanest passions of his capricious mas- 
ter, in order te procure the means of advancing his own 
projects of ambition. This minion of fortune, born in almost 
the lowest rank of society, having, by his own genius and 
industry, raised himself to the office of King’s Almoner, 
speedily contrived so to ingratiate himself with his sovereign, 
as completely to distance every other courtier, and obtain 
the power to wield the energies of the nation, and even to 
influence the destinies of Europe. 

Whilst England was governed by a young, spirited, and 
vain-glorious prince, whe was, himself, subject to the guid- 
ance of adaring and unprincipled, but munificent and public- 
spirited, minister, the court became the centre ef gaiety; and 
a taste for shew and splendour was created among the nobility 
and gentry, the influence of which was felt among all orders 
of the people. On a peace taking place with France, Mary, 
the youngest sister of Henry, was married to the King, 
Louis XII. This ill-assorted union between a beautiful priu- 
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cess of sixteen, and a sickly monarch of fifty-three, lasted 
hut afew months, when the death of Louis made way for the 
accession of Francis the First; whose youth, whose talents, 
and whose power, constituted him a rival, worthy of a prince 
like Henry, and, in some respects, manifestly his superior. 
This prince perceived the vast power and influence possessed 
by Wolsey, and paid court to him accordingly. For a while, 
nothing seemed to oppose the ascendancy of this mighty 
courtier. The archbishopric of York becoming vacant, was 
bestowed on him; together with which, he not only united 
the foreign bishopric of Tourney, but also the sees of Durham 
and Winchester; and, as Hume observes, there seemed to be 
na end to his acquisitions. No English prelate, before or 
since, ever assumed so much state and magnificence 

The Pope, desirous to secure the gratitude of so powerful 
a statesman, made him acardinal. His menial train consisted 
of eight hundred servants, many of whom were knights and 
ventlemen; and even the younger sons of the Nobility were 
among the pages of the Cardinal Archbishop. The treasures 
which he lavished, were not, however, solely expended in 


empty pageantry; for Wolsey was the generous patron of 


literature and the learned. He endowed schools and founded 


colleges for the instruction of youth, and the cultivation of 


science; and was himself possessed of both taste and talents 
for study, had not the prosecution of his ambitious designs 
deprived him of leisure for such less splendid, but more safe 
and meritorious occupation. He was the first English eccle- 
siastic who wore silk and gold lace; which he used, not 
merely for his dress, but also for the trappings of his horses. 

Most of the courtiers of Henry perceived the unbounded 
influence of Wolsey, and either became his dependants, or 
ceased to oppose his power. Warham, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, resigned the Chancellor’s Seals, which were immediately 
given to Wolsey. Fox, Bishop of Winchester, who had intro- 
duced the favourite to Henry, felt so disgusted at his haughty 
airs, that he retired to his diocese, after having vainly remon- 
strated with his master, on the imprudence of trusting a 
subject with so much power. The Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk also retreated from the administration of government, 
and Wolsey was absolutely left without a rival. But even 
this did not content his ambition. He wished to render the 
ancient nobility his vassals—The Duke of Buckingham, a 
N3 
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peer of royal lineage, resented the insolence of the upstart 
priest, and expiated the offence with his life, which his impru- 
dence made an easy sacrifice to the cardinal’s vengeance. 

It was a short time previous to this tragical event, that the 
king made the famous visit to his neighbour, Francis I, when, 
from the uncommon magnificence of the scene, the place where 
these monarchs met, was styled The Field of Gold, Le Champ 
@’Or! Both at home and abroad, Henry was involved in a 
continued course of dissipation and extravagance. ‘Tilts, tour- 
naments, feasts, and pageants, occupied the monarch and his 
courtiers. The treasures hoarded by his father, had long 
since vanished; and his subjects were heavily taxed, to supply 
the wants created by his profligate expenditure. The extor- 
tions of Wolsey and his agents, to fill his own coffers, and 
those of his master, produced so much discontent throughout 
‘the nation, as to alarm both the king and his minister, and 
induce the latter to seek for other means of raising the funds, 
requisite for the execution of his purposes. Among his nume- 
rous projects, was the erection of literary establishments at 
Oxford; and to facilitate this schemc, he obtained permission 
from the Pope to suppress all the English monasteries of a 
certain class, and seize the property belonging to them. Thus 
the first inroad on the inviolability of the Catholic Church, 
was made by a dignified ecclesiastic, with the consent of the 
holy father, himself. The consequences of this transaction 
certainly were not foreseen, as it, no doubt, furnished the king 
with a precedent for the more sweeping measures which he, 
subsequently, adopted against the monastic orders. 

The first part of Henry’s reign was a season of peace and 
plenty; during which, the example of the higher orders 
encouraged a taste for luxury and dissipation, among the 
inferior classes of the people. A remarkable change of man- 
ners occurred: Hollingshead tells us, that in the beginning 
of this period, no houses had chimneys, or glass windows, 
except those of the nobility, gentry, and the religious orders. 


~“ Our fathers,” says he, “lay full oft upon straw pallets, 


covered only with a sheet, under coverlets made of dogswaine, 
and a good round log under their head instead of a bolster. 
Pillows were thought meet only for women in childbed. As 
for servants, if they had any sheet above them, it was well; 
for seldom had they any under their bodies, to keep them from 
the pricking straws, that ran through the canvas, and rased 
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their hardened hides.” He goes on to state, that wooden 
trenchers and spoons were generally used, but when he wrote, 
they had been changed for pewter dishes, and spoons of tin 
or silver. He satirically adds, “ In times past, men were con- 
tented to dwell in houses builded of sallow, willow, Xc. so that 
the use of oak was in a manner dedicated wholly unto churches, 
religious houses, prince’s palaces, navigation, &c. but now that 
our houses are come to be made of oak, our men are not only 
become willow, but a great many. of straw, which is a sore 
alteration.” But though the people became more enervated 
and luxurious, it must, at the same time, be admitted, that they 
also became more polished and enlightened. Learning, which 
had been wholly confined to the church and the cloister, began 
to spread through the other orders of the community, and 
ignorance and credulity were no longer the general charac- 








teristics, even of the lower classes. The gradual progress of 


knowledge, and improvement of intellect, had thus paved the 
way for the most momentous event of this reign, the Reform- 
ation of the national religion. The corruptions which the 
Christian faith had suffered, during a succession of dark ages, 
had not escaped the observation of several great and virtuous 
men, both in England, and other parts of Europe, before the 
period under review. In Germany, John Huss, and Jerome 
of Prague, had, in the beginning of the preceding century, 
borne witness against the errors of the catholic church, and 
sealed their testimony with their blood. Wickliffe, in England, 
still earlier, had, with less personal risk, displayed his zeal 
and abilities in the same cause. Many similar examples might 
be adduced, without recurring to the history of the Albigensis, 
the Waldenses, the Lollards, and other sectaries of doubtful 
reputation. But the standard of revolt, from the authority 
of the Pope, was first openly raised in the period of which 
we are treating, by an Augustin Monk. One of the greatest 
enormities of which the catholic clergy have ever been guilty, 
was the sale of indulgencies. It was, in fact, a pernicious 
species of quackery, the grand object of which was, to fill 
the treasury of the catholic church. Pope Leo XII, wanting 
money to build the Basilica of St. Peter’s at Rome, had re- 
course to this mode of raising supplies; and distributing his 
indulgencies with a liberal hand, offered them for sale in every 
part of the Christian world. The Augustin Monks had been the 
usual agents of his Holiness, in this profitable trade. Leo 
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deprived them of their employment, and conferred it on the 
Dominican Friars. Nothing so wonderfully sharpens the 
penetration, as the sense of personal interest. When the 
Dominicans began to preach the indulgences in Germany, 
Martin Luther, an Augustin Monk, and Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Wittemberg, piqued at the affront cast upon his 
order, by the Pope, in transferring the commission for the sale 
of indulgencies to the Dominicans, began to exclaim against 
the practice, as a most heinous abuse; and experiencing all 
that opposition which such a mode of conduct was. likely to 
excite, he was gradually driven to the necessity of becoming 
the founder of a sect of Christians, who threw off all obedience 
to the head of the catholic church. His followers were called 
Protestants; and within less than half a century, their tenets 
were professed in every part of Christendom, and, in several, 
superseded the ancient faith. 

It is singular, that when Luther, in the beginning of his 
career, propagated his opinions by means of the press, the 
English monarch became his opponent. Henry, being a 
younger son, was designed by his father for the church, and 
received a learned educativn, one of the fruits of which was 
a latin treatise against Luther; which, says a celebrated 
historian, “ If allowance be made for the subject and the age, 
does no discredit to his capacity.” The Pope was so much 
flattered, or affected to be so, with this performance, that he 
conferred on his royal advocate the title of Defender of the 
Faith. Little did the pontiff suspect that Henry would prove 
one of the greatest enemies the Church of Rome ever had to 
encounter, or that this prince would set the first grand example 
of defection from the holy see. 

The causes which occasioned the quarrel between Henry 
and the successor of Pope Leo, were apparently trivial at 
the outset, and utterly unconnected with any doctrines of reli- 
gion. The king, after having for nearly twenty years been 
united to his brother’s widow, by whom he had three children, 
began to feel, or affected to feel, scruples of conscience at sucli 
a connexion, and wished to obtain a divorce. He applied to 
the Pope for that purpose; who, restrained by political con- 
siderations, first hesitated, and at last absolutely refused, to 
gratify the wishes of the English monarch. Love, or rather 
a passion equally violent, and much less delicate, actuated the 
breast of Henry, prompting him to repudiate his virtuous 
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consort, and the wales of his donates, por no obstacles 
which the Pope could raise, were sufficiently powerful to bathe 
the designs of the furious, headstrong monarch. He had 
formed an attachment to Anne Boleyn, the beautiful daughter 
of an English gentleman, and being unable to obtain her as a 
mistress, he resolved, rather than lose her, to renounce the 
authority of the church of Rome, and assume to himself 
supreme ecclesiastical power, in his own dominions. In the 
course of the contest, to which the affair of the divorce gave 
rise, the great Cardinal Wolsey forfeited the favour of the 
king, by his apparently temporizing conduct; and, finding 
that he should be obnoxious to the malice of the numerous 
enemies his arrogance had created, wounded pride, and agita- 
tion of mind, brought on a disease which proved fatal, at the 
critical period when he had been arrested on a charge of high 
treason, by the special command of his capricious master. 
He died, exclaiming against the ingratitude of princes, and 
lamenting that he had not preferred the service of heaven to 
that of an earthly sovereign. 

The subsequent part of Henry’s reign cannot be advanta- 
geously contrasted with that period, during which Wolsey 
reigned lord Paramount. Having lost his able, though pro- 
fligate minister, the king henceforth gave way to his own 
caprices, and governed in such a manner, as was by no means 
conducive to the happiness or prosperity of his people. Anne 
Boleyn, whom he married, was a favourer of the Protestants, 
whilst Henry was, in almost every point, except enmity to 
the Pope, a bigotted papist. Hence, he issued severe decrees 
against the Pope’s supremacy, seized the property and reve- 
nues of the monastic orders, and cruelly persecuted the ad- 
herents of the holy see; while, at the same time, he punished 
with the utmost barbarity, those who presumed to doubt some 
of the most preposterous doctrines of popery, which it was 
his sovereign pleasure to consider as necessary articles of faith. 

Terror and distrust overspread the kingdom. The highest 
rank, or the most splendid talents, proved no safeguard against 
the rage of a morose and jealous tyrant; nor did the meanest 
of the people escape his fury. Sir Thomas More, and Bishop 
Fisher, men celebrated for their learning and talents, and 
venerable for their virtues, were put to death, for refusing to 
acknowledge the king’s supremacy: and a short time after, 
Anne Boleyn was brought to the block, on a frivolous charge 
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of matrimonial infidelity, though the true cause of her destruc- 
tion, was the inconstancy of her husband, who had been 
smitten with the charms of a new mistress, Jane Seymour, 
whom he immediately married. 

The history of the latter part of the reign of Henry, is 
crowded with accounts of executions, for political, or religious 
offences. Thomas Cromwell, (the son of a Blacksmith at 
Putney,) created Earl of Essex, who succeeded Wolsey, as 
the King’s confidential minister, like him, lost his master’s 
favour, and suffered the death of a traitor. Queen Jane 
Seymour died in giving birth to a son, (afterwards Edward 
the Sixth,) and thus, perhaps, escaped a harsher fate. Henry’s 
next wife, Anne of Cleves, was divorced, simply because his 
majesty, after a short acquaintance, grew tired of her. He 
then took for a consort, Catherine Howard, niece of the Duke 
of Norfolk, who, if historians are to be credited, was guilty 
of the crime of adultery, laid to her charge; and her execution 
may, therefore, be considered as a justifiable instance of seve- 
rity. The last of Henry’s wives was Catherine Parr, who 
survived him, though her life was more than once endangered 
by his causeless and brutal jealousy. To end the catalogue 
of the bloody catastrophes of this reign, we must advert to 
the fate of the Earl of Surrey, an accomplished courtier, an 
elegant poet, and a warrior, who fell a victim to political sus- 
picion a short time before the death of the king himself. 
That event took place, January 29th, 1547; and its occurrence 
at that critical juncture, prevented the execution of the Duke 
of Norfolk, the father of Lord Surrey, who was confined in 








the Tower, under sentence of death, but in consequence of 


the king’s decease was subsequently pardoned. 

The character of this prince most clearly appears in the 
transactions of his reign. He was brave, accomplished, and 
learned; but proud, vindictive, and tyrannical. His heart was 
corrupted by flattery, and hardened by the possession of abso- 
lute power, to a degree which rendered him utterly insensible 
of his own fallibility, and incapable of feeling any sympathy 
with.others. He was as inconsistent in religion, as in every 
thing else; and he persecuted all who dared to be more con- 
sistent than himself. His character may be finished with the 
very important remark, that the vices of Henry proved ulti- 
mate blessings to mankind; since the pure religion of the 
English Church, and the glorious constitution of Britain, 
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indirectly emanated from the bad passions of this despotic 
prince. 

Having thus, in a cursory manner, taken a survey of the 
vreat public events of this King’s reign, noticed the state of 
domestic manners, and traced the general influence of the 
sovereign’s character, on the social body over which he pre- 
sided,—nothing remains but to make a few observations on 
the condition of the female sex, at this period.—No other 
event of the age, under review, was of so much importance 
to the fairer portion of the community, as the suppression of 
monasteries. While such establishments subsisted, all females, 
who acquired any literary knowledge, were regular or tem- 
porary inmates of nunneries, Learning, indeed, was extremely 
unusual among women, previous to the Reformation. Ladies 
of noble descent, were, not unfrequently, ignorant of the lowest 
elements of the liberal arts and sciences. Even men of rank 
despised what was contemptuously styled book-learning. The 
civil war between the houses of York of Lancaster, had pro- 
moted and confirmed a taste for martial exercises, among the 
vreat, to such a degree, that every other study was neglected. 

When such was the education of the men, it may be supposed 
that of women was more neglected and more impertect. Mar- 
garet, Countess of Richmond, the grandmother of King Henry, 
who has been already mentioned, was almost a solitary example 
of a literary female, in the age before the Reformation. What 
were the previous studies of the fair sex, may be inferred from 
the case of Juliana Barnes, or Berners, an Essex lady, who 
lived about 1460, and wrote a book, the first edition of which 
ranks among the scarcest and most curious productions of the 
English press, It treats of Hawking, Hunting, Fishing, and 
Heraldry ;—Such were the pursuits of this lady, who was 











the daughter of a knight, and prioress of the nunnery of 


Sopewell. This specimen of her taste and talents may be 
considered as affording a fair average example of the acquire- 


ments of the ladies of the fifteenth century. The studies of 


the Countess Margaret were of a more intellectual order. She 
understood French, sufficiently to translate a book from that 
language into English; and she had some acquaintance with 
Latin. It would be wrong to omit, that she was a most mag- 
nificent patroness of learning; a college having been founded 
by her, in each of our universities. If we contrast the literary 
acquisitions of Lady Derby, with the splendid mental endow- 
ments of many ladies of rank, who lived half a century later, 
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we shall perceive that a surprising improvement had taken 
place. Lady Jane Gray, though cut off in early youth, was 
intimately acquainted with the works of the Greek philosopher, 
Plato; and poetry, and letters of her own composition, in 
elegant Latin, are still extant. Margaret Roper, the learned 
daughter of Sir Thomas More, translated Greek authors, and 
was, in fact, a woman of uncommon abilities, improved by 
a classical education. The mother of Lord Bacon, and the 
wife of Lord Burleigh, who were sisters; the three Ladies 
Seymour ; and others, who might be mentioned, were, at least, 
equally learned. Queen Elizabeth spoke Latin fluently; and 
her unfortunate rival, Mary, of Scotland, wrote Latin verses, 
as well as French, with much elegance. Indeed, nothing can 
be clearer, than that the occurrences of Henry’s reign induced 
a most material change in the mode of educating women. 
The extraordinary taste for learning, with which tie females 
of the latter part of the sixteenth century were imbued, was, 
in a great measure, caused by the intermixture with society, 
of the members of the religious orders; who being driven from 
their convents, into the world, often employed their talents, 
in imparting to the rising generation, those stores of know- 
ledge, which had been, previously, confined to the cloister. 
But the curiosity of the young was also prompted by the 
religious controversies of the age, and by many accessary 
causes; among which, literary attainments, and example of the 
monarch was one of the most prominent and considerable. 

On the whole, it is clear, that the domestic condition, as 
well as the moral and intellectual character, of women, was 
vastly improved by the transactions of the reign of Henry VIII. 
The ladies of the fifteenth century were dashing revellers, shar- 
ing with the other sex in the rough sports of the field, and all 
but sharing in the unsuitable exercises of the camp and the 
combat; and possessed of minds unimproved by cultivation. 
They were gloomy ascetics, or romping termagants, destitute, 
in either case, of qualities to attract the love and esteem of 
men of sense and learning. The females of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were a different order of beings. Their intellectual facul- 
ties were cultivated; and though their learning bordered on 
pedantry, it tended to soften their manners, liberalize their 
feelings, and make them, what their predecessors were not,— 
rompanions fit for the society of well-informed, sensible men. 
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THE OLD BACHELOR. 


No. III. 





<* When coming time shall bless you with a bride, 
Let passion not persuade, but reason guide; 
Instead of gold, let gentle truth endear, 

She has most charms who is the most sincere. 


The nymph must dread to be mquisitive, 
*Tis for her sex’s quiet to believe; 
Her easy air a confidence must show, 
And shun to find what she would fear to know.” 
Sir Samvuew Gartn’s Epristryie tre Lonp Burtineton. 





JeaLousy is so distracting a passion, that the breast into 
which it enters must inevitably become a stranger to peace 
and happiness. Innumerable are the miseries and mischiefs 
of which it has been the source. The attempt to reclaim a 
jealous lover by dint of argument, would be as fruitless an 
undertaking as to try to stop the tide with a bank of sand, 
or to confine the winds with a wall of clouds. Since then 
little or nothing can be done to cure a malady so fatal to the 
repose of man and woman kind, our skill should be directed 
to the prevention of its occurrence.—The other day, I met 
with a fairy tale, in the works of a French writer of the 
seventeenth century, which affords an ingenious illustration 
of the preceding remarks. As it combines amusement with 
instruction, I shall, without any farther preface, proceed to 
lay a translation of it before my readers. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCE ROSE. 

The Queen of a country which is not to be found in any mo- 
‘lern map of the world, being left a widow by a husband to whom 
she was tenderly attached, continued, during the rest of her 
life, to bewail her loss, with a degree of sincerity proportioned 


to the extent of her affection. A daughter, the sole fruit of 


iheir marriage, was the principal solace of her grief, yet this 


princess, who was called Florinda, became a new source of 


uneasiness to her. 
VOL. XX[I.—S. I. a 
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One day, when all the attendants of the Queen were with 
the Princess in her chamber, there appeared before them a 
little ivory car drawn by six butterflies, whose wings were 
tinted with a thousand beautiful colours. In the carriage 
was seated a diminutive personage, who was at once sus- 
pected to be a fairy, and who, after a few turns round the 
room, disappeared, leaving to the astonished spectators the 
following billet: 
Florinda, born with matchless charms, 
Will fall the victim of chagrin, 
When once she feels Love’s soft alarms, 
For one whom she has never seen. 

The Queen was much agitated at this occurrence. Nor 
did the whimsical and seemingly impossible nature of the 
danger with which her daughter was threatened afford her any 
consolation, or appear to her to yield any security against 
the united caprices of love and destiny. She, however, endea- 
voured to avert the apprehended misfortune, by introducing 
Florinda, as soon as ever she was old enough to be suscep- 
tible of love, to all who could be supposed to have any pre- 
tensions to the honour of espousing her.—Among the neigh- 
houring princes was one who secluded himself entirely from 
the world. The King his father having had two wives, the 
first of whom made him suffer the pangs of jealousy by the free- 
dom of her manners, and the second having equally tormented 
him by her impertinent and incurable suspicions, he concluded 
‘iat wedlock was necessarily a state of misery, and resolved, 
if possible, to prevent his son from entering into it. He 
evected for his residence a magnificent castle, which comprised, 
within its boundaries, every requisite for the improvement 
of his mind and the amusement ‘of his leisure; carefully 
excluding whatever might excite the dangerous passion of 
love. But in vain will human ingenuity seek to overcome 
the force of destiny. The fairies conveyed the portrait of 
Florinda into the guarded castle, and the young Prince found 
it in his apartment. His first emotion, on beholding it, was 
surprise, Which was quickly followed by admiration; and lh: 
had not gazed long on the charming features beiore he fel! 
the power of love, and longed to behold the original of the 
portrait. Confinement now became intolerable, and he conti 
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nually meditated on the means of extricating himself from it. 
He soon made his escape, and ‘set off in’ search of the dan- 
gerous beauty which had enchanted him. Ere he had gone 
far, the fairy already mentioned met him, and uttered this 
denunciation :—“ Unhappy Prince! whither are you hastening ? 
you seek to meet the misfortunes from which parental affec- 
tion has endeavoured to protect you: but the decrees of fate 
must be fulfilled.” 

In the mean time, the mother of Florinda had instituted a 
grand tournament, which attracted to her court the princes 
of the neighbouring kingdoms, among whom she trusted that 
her daughter might find a suitor of merit sufficient to gain 
her heart, and set her free from the fairy’s doom. But the 
princess beheld all who contended for her favour with cold 
indifference, and the Queen, with unfeigned sorrow, saw her 
royal and noble visitors depart. One part of the dread pre- 
diction had been accomplished, for Florinda could not love any 
one whom she had seen.—Not long after she retired from 
the court; having obtained her mother’s permission to pass 
some time at a delightful country residence, with a few of 
her favourite attendants. One day, while she was walking 
in a flower-garden, she observed a rose-tree, the leaves of 
which were more verdant, and the blossoms larger and more 
abundant than those of any of the surrounding shrubs. She 
was alone and stopped to admire its beauty, when to her in- 
finite surprise the branches of the bush bent before her, as 
if performing an act of homage. She walked round the par- 
terre, and every time she passed the tree it bent, as at first. 
At last, on her stooping to gather one of the flowers, a thorn 
pricked her finger, and gave her so much pain that she imme- 
diately left the garden. The smart of the wound and her own 
reflections on the strange adventure, kept her awake all night; 
and, early in the morning, she repaired to the spot again. 
Meditating on what had happened, she passed close to the rose- 
hush, which laid hold of her robe, and on trying to disengage 
herself, she observed that it made an extraordinary resistance. 
At length she got free; and as she did so, a whispering sound 
resembling sighs issued from the leaves of the bush. “ What,” 
exclaimed Florinda, “can a rose utter sighs ?”—*« It can do 
more, madam,” was the reply. “ You alone have the power 
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to make it speak: suffer it then to recount its sad history. § 
am a prince,” continued he, “the wish to behold you has re- 
duced me to this state. A fairy has condemned me to keep my 
present form, till I become the ebject of love to the most beautiful 
person in the world: your charms give you the power to disen- 
chant me; but I should be too presumptuous were I to expect it. 
The princess left the place without any reply. Her bosom was 
agitated by contending emotions. Though half displeased with 
the boldness of her strange lover, she was more affected with 
pity for a misfortune, which it depended on herself to remove. 
She visited the garden daily, and listened with increasing: 
pleasure to the tender complaints of the amorous rose; and 
when she retired, imagination aided his cause, by suggesting 
the handsome form and air he would possess if restored 
to his human shape. The affair was plainly tending to 
its natural conclusion, when the denolement was hastened by 
accident. The Queen, impatient to see her, sent to request 
her immediate return to court. The unwelcome mandate gave 
her the utmost uneasiness; and she could no longer dissem- 


ble the state of her heart. Distracted with the thought of 


being separated from the rose, she hastened into the garden 


and poured a torrent of tears over its leaves. The effect of 


this testimony of her passion was immediately visible. The 
rose-bush disappeared, and Florinda beheld a handsome and 
youthful Prince kneeling at her feet. He thanked her in 
the warmest terms that gratitude and love could devise. De- 
lighted as she was at the change, she received his addresses 
with a warmth only checked by the natural modesty of her 
disposition. 

The lovers separated only to meet again at court, whither 
Florinda now willingly returned. On the Prince making his 
appearance there, he was hospitably received by the Queen, 
who, not being informed of the circumstances which had in- 
troduced him to the acquaintance of her daughter, was over- 
joyed to find her no longer insensible to love. The Prince 
was soon recognized as an accepted admirer; and the violence 
of his attachment made him very importunate with Florinda 
to hasten their union. But that Princess, though she could 
not prevail on herself to make a confidant of her mother, yet 
as she was sensible that the oracle of the fairy had been 
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partially fulfilled, determined to make some trial of the fide- 
lity of her lover. She therefore told him, that though the 
prodigy which had made them acquainted must convince him 
of the truth of her attachment, yet for herself she had reason 
to apprehend that his affection might wander, since it had been 
conceived at a time when he was a stranger to all the rest 
of her sex.—‘* Go then,” added she, “ and take up your re- 
sidence in the Island of Youth, till I recal you. Alarmed as 
{ am at the threatening of fate, I assure myself that your 
constancy will withstand every temptation, and justify the trust 
I repose in you.” This mandate overwhelmed the Prince with 
the utmost affliction; but his vows and entreaties could not 
overcome the resolution of his mistress; he therefore prepared 
to submit to the sentence of temporary banishment which 
she had pronounced. 

He departed, and soon arrived at the appointed place of 
exile, in a state of severe indisposition, arising from the vio- 
lence of his passion. He expected that the Island of Youth 
would furnish him with a skilful physician to cure his ma- 
lady; but there was not one to be found within its bounda- 
ries. It was the region of pleasure, whence disease was ha- 
nished. 

The smiles, the sports, and the loves, received him on his 
arrival, strewing his path with roses; and the air which he 
respired suddenly restored him to health and vigour, and re- 
called those personal graces which illness had dissipated. 
He was conducted to the palace of the Queen of the Island, 
through a covered walk, where sprung up at every step the 
choicest beauties of the infant year. 

On being introduced to this Princess, he beheld a female 
in whose person were united all the charms of perfect beauty 
with the delightful simplicity and sprightly graces of child- 
hood. She did not seem to be above fourteen years of age. 
She was seated on a throne, placed in a bower of jessamines 
and honeysuckles; and a thousand little loves were fluttering 
around her, and scattering over her dress and at her feet the 
fragrant blossoms of the orange, while others of her attendants, 
arranged her flowing tresses, and rendered her various little 
services ; which she received with an inchanting naivéte of man- 
ner which captivated all beholders. Prince Roce perceived 
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that his fidelity to his mistress was exposed to great hazard. 
The Queen of Youth was not yet married, for she wished to 











have a husband of her own age, who was fully sensible of 


her charms; and such an one she had not hitherto encoun- 
tered. Her new visitor was four-and-twenty, and had a 
manly beard. In spite of this, he appeared so handsome and 
agreeable that she viewed him with partiality, and felt strongly 
inclined to overlook the disparity ef their ages. She prac- 
tised a thousand little coquetries to attract his attention. Flat- 
tering language and playful badinage were employed by turns 
to indicate her wishes; and the Prince still affecting insen- 
sibility, she at length laid aside all reserve and made him 
proposals of marriage. To possess such a beautiful creature, 
and share for ever the delights with which she was surrounded, 
could not but prove a dangerous temptation: and Prince Rose 
gradually found his constancy giving way, and thought daily 
less and less of Florinda, whose image would probably soon 
have been replaced in his bosom by that of the Queen of 
Youth.—This princess, meanwhile, found the absenee of her 
swain more distressing than she expected. In vain did she 
reason with herself on the propriety of his making a fair 
trial of his fidelity. Fifteen days only had elapsed after his 
departure, when her resolution gave way, and she wrote the 
following billet to recal him:— 

“If your sufferings equal mine, you are much to be pitied. 
I can no longer support your torments and my own; no longer 


will I risk the loss of you for ever, by a needless trial of 


the strength of your affection. Your ready obedience to my 
cruel command intitles you to a recompence. I knew not 
what a sacrifice I required; but I have now learnt its se- 
verity by experience. Hasten your return—fly to me. Why 
are you not here already?” 

This tender epistle arrived quite apropos; for the prince 
was so captivated by his new mistress, that he received the 
summons of Florinda with very different feelings from those 
which she had anticipated. But though he had suffered his 
affections to swerve from their proper object, yet the severity 
of his education made him look upon his inconstancy with 
horror, and he hastened to repair it by instantly leaving the 
island of Youth and its captivating pleasures, to return and 
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throw himself at the feet of Florinda. That Princess was 
so happy again to behold her lover, that she forgot the ob- 
ject of his absence, and made no inquiries relative to the 
manner in which he had passed his time. 

They were married, and the Prince by the death of his 
father soon after becoming king, he carried his consort into 
his own dominions. There Fate had decreed that their mu. 
tual happiness should speedily terminate. His Majesty, one 
day, thinking of no other subject of conversation, told Flo- 
rinda of his visit to the Island of Youth, and displayed in 
glowing colours the charms of the Queen and the attractions 
of the place, without disguising the impression which both the 
one and the other had made on his heart and fancy. Flo- 
rinda enraged at what she heard, could not conceal her vex- 
ation. She reproached her husband in the most poignant terms 
for his temporary infidelity. Jealousy took possession of her 
mind, and under its influence her temper became soured and 
her behaviour so disagreeable to her consort, that he avoided 
her society, and sought to console himself among the beau- 
ties of the court. His queen surprised him in the midst of 
his attentions to one of the handsomest among them. Her 
fury now knew no bounds, she sought every occasion to up- 
braid him, and at length made his life so miserable, that he 
solicited the fairies to metamorphose him again into a rose- 
bush. His petition was granted, and he resumed that shape 
from which the affection of Florinda had transformed him. 

As for that princess, her head became so weak that she 
could never afterwards bear the scent of roses, which recalled 
fo her mind all the miseries of her unfortunate attachment. 


( To be continued. ) 











MARRIAGE PORTION. 


Ir was one of the laws of Lycurgus, that no portions should 
be given with young women in marriage. When this great 
lawgiver was called upon to justify this enactment, he observed, 
“ That in the choice of a wife, merit only should be considered ; 
and that the law was made to prevent young women being 
chosen for their riches, or neglected for their poverty.” 
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LETTERS FROM A NORTHUMBERLAND CURATE. 


—_— 


No. VI. 


(Continued from page 94.) 
SIR, 

Havine returned from my new preferment, I sit down to 
redeem my promise to you; and it is fitting I should ex- 
press my sincere sorrow and regret at the painful disappoint- 
ment your readers must have experienced, by my recent 
inability to furnish the needful quantum to your compositor, 
last month. But, Mr. Editor, I take it for granted that they 
are Christians; and that as their loss has been occasioned 
by my gain, so they will readily forgive the inconvenience. 
Indeed, sir, a circumstance occurred at my Living, which I 
shall detail with honest simplicity; which certainly impresses 
me with a most favourable idea of the present and future 
advantages which cannot but result from these Memoirs. 
After service, the first Sunday was spent at the Senior-church- 
wardens, whose lady was peculiarly free and communicative 
to mine. On retiring at ‘the close of the day, as I supposed, 
to the enjoyment of ‘“ balmy sleep”; my sluinbers were vastly 
interrupted by my wife’s report of all Mrs. Church-warden’s 
secret communications. Among other wonderful, surprising, 
and unexpected tales, I learned that Mrs. Bobbin, the village 
milliner, takes in your Museum, to enable her to cut the Squire 
and Doctor’s ladies’ dresses, according to the newest modes 
of Miss Pierpoint’s fashions. As the new Parson’s coming 
happened at this time to be the nine day’s wonder of the vil- 
lage coterie, my last letter attracted the attention of one of the 
apprentices, who shewed it to her lover, young Huckaback, 
the draper; who borrowing the book, took it to the Three Jolly 
Butchers, our head inn, at the monthly meeting of the club; 
and as it was assumed, that the new Rector and the Novth- 
umberland Curate were one and the same, an order was in- 
stantly given to old Foolscap, the stationer, to procure all 
the back numbers of the Museum containing my Memoirs. 
Judge, sir, of my surprise, and my gratification, and, in some 
degree, my mortification ! sleep forsook my weary eye-lids ; and 
i lay till the dawn of day, meditating o’er the probable effects 
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of this discovery.—On the one hand, it was evident that the 
fact of my life and history being deemed a matter of public 
interest, must, very sensibly, impress my new parishioners 
with proper ideas of the worth, learning, and character of 
the new Rector; and indeed this was manifested on the fol- 
lowing day, most remarkably, for the Doctor's assistant and 
the Squire’s steward called on me to offer the profound homage 
and respect of these respective personages; which I am_in- 
formed no former Rector was ever deemed worthy to receive. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, I could not but fear that 
some ill-natured neighbour might take advantage of my early 
follies, and reproach the man with the failings of the youth. 
Just as my mind was ruminating, in sad distraction, on these 
forebodings, fatis contraria fata rependens, as saith Venus; 
the lessons of my earliest youth flashed, with liveliest recol- 
lection, on my mind; and I derived consolation from the de- 
claration, that, as quoth Lily, “ Nemo mortalium omnibus heris 
sapit.’—My fears thus lulled into a peaceful calm, permitted 
me to fall into a profound sleep, from which, however, I was 
by my evil genius, soon roused; as your compositor, like 
Hector’s ghost, which in Troy’s last night of woe, appeared 
to the Trojan hero, seemed to await, with anxious expectation 
the completion of this sheet, whose delay, he assured me, had 
impeded his progress. It is true, sir, all, all this was aerial 
and visionary dream; but so deeply was my mind impressed 
with an idea of its reality, that sleep again forsook me: hastily 
dressing myself, I sallied forth, ere Phoebus had put the lesser 
lights to flight, and unconsciously wandered towards the par- 
sonage, which, with your permission, I will describe* — 
* *# * # * ¥ * * * + 

You must, good Mr. Editor, pardon these wanderings of an 

old man; for many, many long years I have borne the buf- 











* Our worthy Correspondent will pardon our omission of this description. 
It betrays, doubtless, the hand of a master, in every part. The undulations 
of the vale, the meanderings of the river, the bold and craggy appearance 
of the adjacent hills, the rich freshness of nature at the dawn of day, and 
the comforts and conveniences of the rectory and the glebe, are all described 
with a rare fidelity and correct taste—but our readers will desire, with us, 
a return to the original story. Epiror. 
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fetings of an ungrateful world: I have laboured sedulously 
in my calling, rising early, and late taking rest; but never, 
never till now, have I enjoyed the fruit of my labours. And 
though an old man like me can calculate on but a very few 
years of enjoyment in this world, yet it will be my solace 
not only that my labours have been directed to subserve 
the best interests of mankind; but that in one instance, at 
least, they have not entirely failed of success.—And though 
my principles will not allow me to adore my patron, yet may 
I say with Tyturus “ Deus nobis hac otia fecit: namque erit 
ille mihi semper deus.” 

But to return to my early history. Dismissed from the 
Master’s presence, I retired, overwhelmed with shame, remorse, 
and fear, to my rooms; I sat down in stupid contemplation of the 
misery and disgrace by which I was surrounded.—However, 
as it was both unmanly and useless to give’ way to the feel- 
ings of my mind, I determined to pursue my studies with 
that steady closeness of application which might tend to re- 
gain the good opinion of my tutors; and to decline thosc 
expensive parties, by which my heavy embarrassments were 
occasioned; I therefore gave a steady refusal to every invi- 
tation, pleading indisposition as my apology for so doing. I 
was soon branded with hard names; nor did many scruple 
to say, I was becoming religious. I would that it had been 
so; for surely religious feeling and religious deportment would 
well become the candidate for holy orders; nor would they 
have been misplaced if exhibited in a Christian university. 
Time now passed on with rapid flight; my majority being 
attained, and my various bills hastening to maturity, I ad- 
dressed the money-lenders to expedite the necessary deeds; 
and, by the same post, requested my friend Mason to give 
me the meeting, as one of my bondsmen, on the occasion. 
From the former I soon heard that the money was ready, 
the deeds drawn, and nought wanting but the signatures of 
myself and friends.—Several days elapsed, and Mason had not 
written; yet if I ever doubted his friendship, I still consi- 
dered that his interest would induce him not to forsake me— 
for without this money I had no possible means of discharg- 
ing my debt to him. My reasonings and my doubts were, 
however, speedily set at rest by the following letter :— 
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Sir, 

In reply to your last favour, I am sorry to inform you that, 
for obvious reasons, I must decline undertaking the respon- 
sibility to which you allude. Being myself pressed for mo- 
ney at this time, I hope you will remit me the cash bor- 
rowed, within a fortnight from this date, to prevent further 
application from, sir, ‘ 


Your obedient servant, . 
J. Mason. 


The receipt of this letter having excited, from its long de- 
lay, feelings of satisfaction, you will easily imagine the dis- 
appointment, vexation, and dismay, by which its perusal over- 
whelmed me. I sunk into a profound stupor; and as this ef. 
fect gradually subsided, I was filled with perplexity and an- 
guish almost insupportable. What could I do? to whom apply? 
Absence, immediate absence, from the University was neces- 
sary. Destruction was inevitable; exposure, certain. In this 
emergency I meditated self-destruction; from which I was 
restrained, only, by those good principles which a valued 
mother had early implanted in my mind. Life was indeed a 
burden; but then, death was followed by an hereafter. And 
though I had long neglected the consideration of religion as 


a rule of conduct, or a source of comfort, I could not ven- 


ture to terminate the sufferings of this life by plunging, self- 
devoted, into the miseries of the next. In this state of mind 
1 continued for nearly three days; and for once pleaded illness 
with truth, as my excuse for non-attendance at chapel and 
the hail. During this period I had several visitors; anxious, 
or, rather, inquisitive to ascertain the nature of my illness. 
Their conversation and company tended, temporarily, to relieve 
and break the dreadful monotony of my anguished feelings; 
but no one among them “all could impart lasting comfort, or 
whisper peace to a mind racked by the most dreadful terror 
and apprehensions. One urged me to relax from study, im- 
puting to my late seclusion and hard fagging this affection 
of the nerves; another recommended a copious libation in ge- 
nerous port at the shrine of Bacchus; whilst a third, sympa- 
thizing in my visibly agitated state of mind, consideratel) 
pressed upon me the immediate necessity of travelling, as the 
only cure of ennui. Their remedies and their suggestions were 
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alike useless; and after the first impulse of curiosity had sub- 





sided, I was left, in solitude, to meditate on that full tide of 


wretchedness and misery, whose waters were fast approach- 
ing to ingulph me in permanent and unavoidable ruin. The 
burden had now become too heavy, my mind sunk under its 
pressure; and a brain fever soon followed. 

In this state I continued for some days; hope and fear 
alternately predominating in the minds of my attendants. The 
first lucid interval only served to impress more deeply on 
my weakened mind, a sense of the utter hopelessness of my 
condition. Within a fortnight, bills to the amount of £200 
were coming due; to defer these claims, was impossible! to 
provide for them, equally hopeless; and to add, if possible, 
to the misery of my condition, I received, at this very pe- 
riod, a letter from London to the following effect:— 

Sir, 

By desire of Mr. Mason, I have to apply to you for the 
immediate payment of £80, being money borrowed of him. 
As the necessity for this application is urgent, you will sec 
the necessity of remitting the same to me forthwith. 


Your obedient servant, 
J. D. 

Indignation as well as alarm now took possession of my 
heart, and gave a fictitious strength to my exhausted frame. 
Such, I exclaimed, is human friendship! such are the vows oi 
unalterable attachment cemented over the midnight cup! Such: 
are the fragile bonds by which the sons of pleasure are united! 
{ resolved, instantly, to convey to my false friend the full 
expression of my wounded and indignant feelings:—but ere 
two lines were penned reason had again become suspended, 
and mental darkness, in all its melancholy, brooded once more 
over my agitated mind.—In all this calamity and sorrow where, 
you will ask, was Jones? The finale of this catastrophe will 
exhibit him, as he ever was, the angel of mercy, secretly, bit 
surely, working out my emancipation from ruin and disgrace: 
the particulars of which shall form the subject of my next 
communication. In the mean time, I am, sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
A NorTHUMBERLAND CuRAtEe. 
( To be continued. ) 
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HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRAMA, 


WITH 


Anecdotes of its Professors, Ancient and Modern. 





(Continued from page 98.) 

1 nave insensibly dwelt longer than I first intended in this 
part of my Recollections, on certainly the most lovely part 
of my subject. The objects were certainly attractive, animated 
by genius as well as beauty; and when is woman more en- 
gaging, than when so endowed? Consequently, if I have not 
been altogether cold myself on so life-inspiring a theme, I 
may be pardoned in adding a few more additional observa- 
tions on the theatrical ladies, who, within these last twenty- 
five years, have embellished the stage. According to the march 
of time, after having given so many remarks to Mrs. Pritchard, 
Mrs. Cibber, and, by great desert, to Mrs. Siddons, I ought 
to bring in the celebrated Mrs. Barry; who was some time 
eotemporary with the two former actresses. She was highly 
distinguished both in comic and in tragic parts. In the latter, 
however, she hardly ever equalled the sovereign dignity of Mrs. 
Pritchard in some characters, or the soul-penetrating pathetic 
of Mrs. Cibber in others. Hence it was with a very painful 
regret, (after she had survived both her first husband, Barry, 
and Crowford, her second;) that I saw her play against Mrs. 
Siddons in the part of Belvidera. It was a melancholy sight 
to behold so daring a riyalry with one then in the blaze of 
her fame; when she (Mrs. Crowford) was in the decay of 
talents and of charms, which even in their meridian splen- 
dour, must have dimmed before nature’s own tragic muse. 
Mrs. Siddons heard of her own triumph, (and indeed she ne- 
ver could have doubted the issue), without any smile of plea- 
sure; rather a tear fell from her noble eye, and nobler heart, 
on being told the mortification of her aged rival. Perhaps, 
in this very tenacity of the mind, in believing it can achieve, 
in hoary ‘years, the same feats of genius it performed in the 
meridian of the body’s powers,—in it we may trace new signs 
of the soul’s imperishable nature! The bodily organs decay, 
and become useless; but the spiritual inhabitant of the ma- 


chine knows he is as capable as ever of acting and ¢gharm. 
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ing, whenever the organ may be in tune to answer to his 
movements. 

I shall now pass on, with the melancholy, pleasing regrets 
which hover over the remembrance of an amiable acquaint- 
ance, as well as a delightful source of a pleasure of taste: 
I mean the first of the three Mrs. Popes, whose gentle shade 
I love better to invoke under the name of Miss Young. Her 
touching, forcible, and beautiful acting, death only can obli- 
terate from my mind. I had many opportunities of observing 
her versatile genius—the powers of the mental graces, over 
features possessing neither regularity nor beauty—and yet 
it wielded charms to fix, and bewitch the soul. Her tragedy 
was nature, dignity, and pathos; her comedy, also nature, full 
of elegance, and sweet attractive playfulness; yet, in my opi- 
nion, tragedy was her glory. To her latest hour, she was 
an improving actress. Not too confident in her ability, and 
never negligent from success; a careful attention, a diligent ap- 
plication to the objects of her profession, daily, hourly, seemed 
to advance her in the race of excellence. When genius sub- 
mits, as it always ought, to toil and cultivation, (for it can 
do nothing great without them) it has its fair and complete 
action; its energies are collected, well disposed, and well di- 
rected: they are driven home, with all their power; and they 
have their victorious effect. This made Garrick the perfec- 
tion of his art; this accomplished Mrs. Siddons to the ful- 
ness of her fame; this set the comic and tragic muse at 
variance, respecting the appropriate adoption of their disputed 
daughter, Mrs. Pope; and when she sank into her grave, 
both stood weeping over her tomb. Having paid this faint 
tribute ‘to her memory, [ cannot, in justice to that of her 
young and lovely successor, the second Mrs. Pope, (who also 
left an attached husband, and an admiring public to regret 
her loss) I ,cannot but add a few words on her departed ta- 
lents. Her predecessor, the first Mrs. Pope, was tall, of a 
commanding, and a graceful appearance, with a face charm- 
ingly expressive, both in pathetic and playful emotion, though 
none of the features were handsome. The latter lady, to a 
rather fairy form in height, united the most exquisite deli- 
cacy and grace in its proportions. Her face was constructed 
in the same style of tender beauty; and her voice, soft, gentle, 
like her form, yet contained a fulness and touching force, 
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which penetrated to every ear and heart in the audience.— 
Her most effective characters were Juliet and Desdemona. — 
While playing the latter, in the agonized exertion of swearing 
her innocence, with clasped hands and on her knees, betore 
the infuriate jealousy of Othello, she burst a_blood-vessel, 
from the sad consequences of which she shortly after died. 
There was one lady, also now no more, Miss Chapman, of 
Covent-garden theatre, who often reminded the friends and 
admirers of the first Mrs, Pope, of her person and tones of 
voice. That voice did not possess the seraphic sweetness and 
soul-entrancing, love-breathing notes, of her lovely second of 
the name; but it contained a roundness, a flow of tone, a 
persuasive, agitating force, which seized the heart and under- 
standing at the same moment. Miss Chapman’s talents were 
not of the high nature possessed by her celebrated resem- 
blance; but they were always natural, always respectable; and 
her amiable qualities being equally true and modest, when she 
died, the sincere regrets of the whole theatre followed her to 
the grave. I turn to a very favourite child of Thalia, Mrs. 
Abington.—Extreme, yet easy elegance, and courtly politeness, 
characterized her manner, both in real and imitative life ;— 
her action, her attitudes, and her dress, so happily conspired, 
that they seemed to make but one harmonious and most sig- 
nificant and characteristic individual. In the whole extensive 
and variegated field of comedy, she was justly admired; but 
in genteel and accomplished character, she was unrivalled.— 
She never failed to show the ne plus ultra of her art, the most 
poignant zest of its refinement, wh’en she played a real fine 
lady, sensible, well-bred, and full of wit—Millemont and Lady 














Betty Modish, in her representation, were the perfection of 


female elegance, of fashion’s most bewitching graces. Her 
figure, from height and form, and air, personated such beings 
to the life. Her face pussessed no beauty; but it was the 
triumph of the graces over beauty, and brought all devotees 
to the drama to her feet. Miss Farren appeared next, in the 
same line of comedy; representing also to absolute reality, 
the then reigning mode of the times. The fine, highly edu- 
cated, highly accomplished, deeply admired woman of rank 
and fashion; the woman, young and lovely; gay, yet reserved 
in the dignity of her sex and station; playful in her discourse 
and manner, yet holding men at the distance of adorers—In 
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that day of true womanly supremacy, or rather, we may say, 
in the reign of gentlemanly taste and gentlemanly manners, a 
man made his bow to a woman of fashion; to any of his re- 
spectable female acquaintance; now, he familiarly nods his 
head to her, were she even a princess; shakes the hand eare- 
lessly, he would in former modes have kissed reverentially ; 
and, in short, in all his ways, treats an elegant woman, like 
a good fellow—if, indeed, a really elegant woman can now 
be found! For we cannot consider those as such, who, by 
admitting such discourteous freedoms, sanction the contempt 
thrown on themselves. In the morning and day of Miss 
Farren’s study amongst the haut-ton of our country, this grace- 
ful manner yet existed between the sexes—this proud sub- 
mission—this tender dignity! and she displayed all the charms 
of her own, in the animated portraiture her acting drew, in 
the characters of Laty Fownly, Lady Teazle, Lady Grace, and 
many others.—Her person, and her face, were equally beau- 
tiful, with a peculiar lustre, and intelligent vivacity of eye. 
Her comprehension of her author was acute; and, to all, she 
frequently added a soft and delicate, yet sportive, tinge of affec- 
tation; which, instead of offending, gave a relief and brilliancy 
to her charms of understanding and wit, that completed the 
enchanting picture.—I never shall forget the playful attrac- 
tion of her song and lute, when bending over the latter, and 
looking out, sidelong, from under her dark eye-lashes, with 
such beams of tender, sparkling lustre, towards Millamoor; 
her Lady Belle at once made the rover know his own mind, 
and in a moment he was at her side—at her feet ;—a song, 
introduced in character, is almost always peculiarly attrac- 
tive; but when given in her manner, it was irresistible. | 
have travelled far; seen the drama in France, and heard the 
opera in Italy; and certainly must aver, that England is the 
country for both; that is, as far as the perfection of their 
professors may be brought together into one spot. The wealth 
of England holds this magic power of concentration. The 
genius of our people, indeed, of themselves give us the drama, 
in broad, laughable comedy; but the beautiful modes of ele- 
gant, gracefully mannered comedy; the study of the drawing- 
room, the distinguishing mark of refined society, has passed 
away with the general alteration of manners, and the costume; 
the graces of Mrs. Abingdon and Miss Farren, are no more. 
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France sends her all-accomplished dancers to the ballets of 
our opera-house; Italy, her singers, to the boards; and, it 
must be allowed we pay them richly—aye, too richly, for 
the encouragement of our native talent; and, perhaps too rap- 
turously, for the character of our understandings! How beau- 
tifully, how justly, have some of the finest minds, and most 
enlightened travellers our country has sent abroad, remarked 
upon this passion for foreign artists, in the sock, the pipe, 
the song! ‘* Ah” cries one, on visiting the most celebrated 
nursery of our opera-singers and opera-decorations, in “ fair 
Italy!” “ Here we are familiar with the effects of this scenic 
enchantment. The dazzle of dress, the painted cheek, the 
false glitter of the eye, the witchery of sound! And then, 
after the soul-dissolving influence of music—the Timotheus 
power of the flute and harp, and the voice to dispossess man 
of his mind, comes the ballet! I have seen it, the Comus 
and his crew of our Milton, the wildering Bacchanalia of 
Rome! the animated forest, pouring forth its nymphs, and 
laughing fawns; the dance, the vine-wreaths, the grape-bound 
Thyrsi; the thrill of the pipes, the clash of the cymbals; the 
inebriated step, the voluptuous movement; the whole group- 
ing, and action, and music, finishing the magic, the madness, 
the danger of the scene! I said within myself, “ These are 
not importations for England—and yet they come!” Disgusted 
with the spectacle, which enchanted so many young British 
eyes around me, for many of my countrymen were present; 
I left the theatre, and, it being a fine night, walked towards 
the Colliseum, then standing in deep shadow under a bright 


full moon, to meditate alone. 
1). 


(To be continued.) 





MATRIMONIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


Women, says Lord Bacon, are our mistresses in youth, our 
companions in maturity, and our nurses in old age. One has 
therefore, at every time of life, reasons for marrying.—Probably 
the celebrated Theodore Beza, the Genevan reformer was ac- 
tuated by this sentiment; for he thrice became an adventurer 
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in the matrimonial lottery Hence Guy Patin, punning on the 
Latin word vir, whieh signifies either a man, or a husband 
called beza, a triumvir. The following epigram was written 
on his three marriages by Stephen Pasquier, a learned French- 


man i— 
Uxores tres vario sum tempore nactus, 
Cum juvenis, tum vir factus, et inde senex. 
Propter opus, prima est validis mihi juncta sub annis; 
Altera propter opes; altera propter opem. 


TRANSLATION. 


Three times have I taken it into my head, 

At so many different periods, to wed. 

When a young man, I sought out a beautiful wife, 
To be the delight of my morning of life ; 
Widdle-aged, I chose one for the weight of her purse ; 
When an old man, I married to get me a nurse. 


MUSICAL ANECDOTE. 


Hanpev being once in a country church, asked the organist 
to permit him to play the people out, to which he of course 
consented. Handel accordingly sat down, and began to play 
in such a masterly manner, as instantly to attract the attention 
of the whole congregation, who, instead of vacating their seats, 
as usual, remained for a considerable space of time fixed in 
silent admiration. The organist began to be impatient (perhaps 
his wife was waiting dinner), and at length addressing the per- 
former, told him he was convinced ne could not play the 
people out, and advised him to relinquish the attempt; which 
done, a few strains in the accustomed manner operated like 
reading the Riot Act, by immediately dispersing the audience. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Seemed 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN P. KEMPLE, Esq. &c. &c. 
By James Boapen, Esq. Svo. 2 vols.—We have in the work before us 
a well digested narrative of the theatrical career of one of the greatest 
tragedians, who ever trod the British stage, with ample notice of his con- 
temporaries, and an account of his private life. Few subjects are more 
interesting than the biography of the cultivators of arts, science, and lite- 
rature ; and, consequently, publications relating to it can scarcely fail to 
attract attention. Mr. Boaden has been long and intimately acquainted 
with the stage, and its history ; and the work which he has produced, may 
be classed, with Cibber’s “ Apology,” and Davis's “ Life of Gar- 
rick,” among the most valuable contributions to that branch of dramatic 
literature. 

MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH FOUCHE, DUKE OF OTRANTO, &e. 
translated from the French, 8vo. 2 vols.—The subject of these memoirs, 
was one of the busiest actors in the intrigues which preceded, accompa- 
nied, and succeeded the imperial government of Buonaparte. Though this 
piece of biography is the work of a partizan writer, it may be useful to the 
future historian of the French Revolution; and must be interesting to those 
who wish pasticularly to study the very important scenes to which it relates. 

MEMOIRS OF ANTONIO CANOVA, &c.—with an Historical View 
of Modern Sculpture. By J.S. Memes, A.M. 8vo.—The eminence of 
Canova in that species of Art which he especially cultivated, is well known. 
This volume contains a just and discriminating account of the artist, and 
his works. 


TRAVELS, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 


TRAVELS IN RUSSIA, THE KRIMEA, THE CAUCASUS, 
AND GEORGIA. By Robert Lyall, M.D. &c. 8vo. 2 vols.—Dr. 
Lyall is already known to the Public as a traveller. This work, like his 
treatise on the character of the Russians, and History of Moscow, con- 
tains much which has been previously told, combined however with the re- 
sult of his own observations, and forming altogether an amusing work. 

TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA, during the Years 1819,20,21; 
containing an account of the present state of Brazil, Buonos Ayres, and 
Chili. By Alexander Caldcleugh, Esq. 8vo. 2 vols,—These volumes are 
ill-written, but valuable for the information they afford. 
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PEAK SCENERY ; or the Derbyshire Tourist. By E. Rhodes, vo. 
1824.—The first edition of this work was an elegant quarto volume, pub- 
lished in four parts, with well executed engravings, by Messrs. Cooke, the 
design for which, were sketched by Chantrey, the sculptor. These graphic 
illustrations of “‘ Peak Scenery,” are extremely beautiful ; and though they 
very much enhanced the price of the work, we cannot help regretting their 
absence in this edition. Mr. Rhodes, however, has, in the literary portion of 


‘the publication, brought together much amusing information, which is here 


offered to the lovers of anecdote at a reasonable price. 


NOVELS. 


THE ITALIAN NOVELISTS: selected from the most approved 
authors in that language, from the earliest period: arranged in an Historical 
and Chronological Series ; translated from the Italian, with Notes, Critical, 
and Biographical. By Thomas Roscoe, 8vo. 4 vols., 1825.—The title 
page announces the object and design of this work, which is extremely 
well executed 

The romantic literature of Italy has been hitherto but imperfectly known ; 
though it was the source whence Shakespeare, as well as many of our subse- 
quent dramatists, have drawn the plots of some of the most admired produc- 


tions. The present work, comprising a systematic selection of tales, is ex- 


tremely well adapted to display the characteristic features of Italian Ro- 
mance, from the infancy of the language, to the present time. 

ODD MOMENTS; or Time Beguiled, 12mo.—The Tales contained 
in this volume were, as we are told in a prefatory advertisement, “literal y 
composed and written at Odd Moments, and beguiled the time which 
indisposition would otherwise have rendered tedious ;” they are instructive 
and amusing, though of rather too sombre a cast. The last, entitled 
‘‘ More Truth than Fiction,” is decidedly the best. 

FIRE-SIDE SCENES. By the Author of The “ Bachelor and Mar- 
ried Man:” &c. &c. 3 vols, 12mo. A kind of ascetic morality, by no 
means to our taste, is inculcated in the tales comprised in these volumes. 
Those who are fond of religious novels will, however, probably be much 
gratified by being admitted to the Author’s Fire-Side. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF LYING, in all its Branches. By Amelia 
Opie, 2 vols. 12mo.—No work from the pen of Mrs. Opie can be desti- 
tute of recommendations to the admirers of elegance, and simple pathos in 
literary productions ; this publication, notwithstanding its somewhat repul- 
sive title, belongs to the same class with The Father and Daughter, 
Adaline Mowbray, &c. It is, in fact, a series of stories, connected by @ 
train of observations on one of the meanest and most common of human 
vices, The design is good, and if the execution is not equal to what might 
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have been expected from the taste and genius of the fair authoress, it is at 
least highly respectable.—Owing to some oversight, a passage from Sewell’s 
History of the Quakers, of some length, is quoted in a note, p. 123, Ke. 
of vol. 2. and again in the text p. 245, &c. of the same volume. 








POETRY. 


POEMS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, chiefly Theatrical. By Wii- 
liam Thew ; to which is prefixed, a Life of the Author. 8vo.—An amusing 
article might be written on the whimsical volume before us; but in com- 
passion to the author, we forbear ; merely observing, that his poetry does 
not attain mediocrity, and that his life exhibits a strange example of a 
stage-struck hero, lamentably deficient in the qualifications necessary for 
am actor, yet confident of outshining all who have gone before him. 

THE BAR, with Sketches of eminent Judges, Barristers, &c. A 
Poem, with Notes. 12mo.—Praise and censure, are dispensed by this poet 
with a tolerably even hand ; but we do not conceive, that the subjects of 
either will be much affected by his remarks. He would perhaps succeed 
better in some other species of poetry. 





Entelligence relatibe to Diterature and the Arts. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence.—The decoration of the Legion of Honour, has 
lately been bestowed on this distinguished Artist, by the King of France. 

Alexander Tilloch, Esq.—principal proprietor, and director of the Star 
Newspaper, and many years editor of the Philosophical Magazine, died 
at an advanced age on the 26th ult. He deserves to be commemorated 
for improvements in the Art of Stereotype Printing. 

Mrs. Belzoni, widow of the celebrated traveller, is preparing for exhibi- 
tion, the Egyptian Tomb. 

The Diorama will close very speedily. 

A valuable collection of books, relating to the History and Topography 
of Italy, has lately been presented to the British Museum, by Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, Bart. It was formed during two successive tours in that 
country, in the years 1785 and 1791, and comprizes 1735 separate 
works. 

A Literary Institution has recently been established at Bath, under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Marquis of Lansdown, 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles, the Rev. G. Crabbe, T. Moore, Esq. and Sir G. 
Gibbes, M. D. the latter of whom delivered an inaugural discourse, at the 
first meeting of the members, on the @ist ult. 

A Literary Institution, has also just been commenced at Camberwell. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1825. 





Tuz political transactions of the past month, possess an unsual degree of 
interest, from the importance of the subjects which have recently occupied 
the attention of the Legislature.—The session of Parliament commenced on 
the 3rd inst. A slight attack of gout, from which he is since recovered, 
prevented the King from going to the House of Lords, as he had intended ; 
his Majesty’s speech was consequently delivered by Commissioners ap- 
pointed as usual.— By far the most important topic alluded to inthis address, 
is the state of Ireland, with a particular reference to the proceedings of the 
Catholic Association. Relative to this point, an animated debate took 
place in the House of Commons, in the course of which ministers avowed 
an intention to adopt effectual measures for the immediate suppression of 
that body. And on the 9th, a bill was introduced by Mr. Goulbourn to 
suppress, by the authority of Parliament, the Association in question. It 
was opposed by Mr. Grattan, Sir F. Burdett, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Brougham, 
and others; and supported by Mr. Peel, Mr. Plunket, Mr. Canning, &c. 
and, after repeated adjournments, the motion for the first reading of the bill 
was carried, by a majority of 155.—It is intended to revive the committee 
appointed last year, to inquire into the state of Ireland. The posture of 
affairs in that country indeed is obviously such as requires prompt and pru- 
dent measures, on the part of Government, to preserve and ensure that 
tranquillity which alone can render anation prosperous.—The great increase 
in speculative joint stock companies, recently, has attracted the notice 
of the Lord Chancellor, both in his judicial and senatorial capacities ; and 
he has given notice, in the House of Lords, of his intention to bring in a 

bill shortly, relating to these associations—A motion has also beeen made 
for leave to bring in a bill for making some alteration in the corn laws. 
Foreign Occurrences.—Reports are in circulation that the Spanish 
Government is negociating for a new loan in this country, and that the 
Constitutional Bonds will be recognised.—The Levant Company is about to 
be dissolved; and this, combined with other circumstances, has led to a be- 
lief that the British ministry will adopt the same measures with regard to the 
Republic of Greece, as have been followed respecting those of South 
America. Recent intelligence concerning the Columbian Independants is 
rather of a favourable description, but neither very decisive nor important. 

A conspiracy of the creoles against the government, has lately taken 
place in the Danish colony of St. Thomas, in the West Indies ; but it was 
fortunately discovered, and prevented from taking effect. 
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A duel was fought on the 17th of January, in the Island of St. Kitts, 
between two gentlemen, who paid their addresses to the same lady. One 
of the combatants was killed; and the survivor has since been tried for 
the murder, and acquitted. 

The towns of Cushaven, Ritzbuttel, and other places, on the banks of 
the Elbe and the Weser inGermany, suffered dreadfully from a tempest, 
and inundation on the 2nd inst. The destruction of property is said to 
have been immense. 

Domestic ImwrELticence.—Lady Mostyn, wife of Sir Edward M. 
Bart., of Spring Bank, Worcestershire, was unfortunately killed, by jump- 
ing out of her carriage ; owing to alarm at the horses having taken fright 
and run away with the vehicle, after the coachman had been thrown from 
his box.x—A poor man named Henderson, a porter at Edinburgh, was lately 
found murdered in his own house. His son, who is suspected of the dread- 
ful deed, has fled from justice—At Hatton-Garden Police-Office, a strange 
case occurred of a man accusing himself of having committed divers frauds, 
which, upon enquiry, were found te be true; and he was consequently sent 
to prison for trial.—A gentleman at Islington seized a man in his garden at 
midnight, and, supposing he meditated a robbery, took him, the next morn- 
ing, before a magistrate, when it appeared, that he had been engaged in a 
nocturnal courtship. It seems, he had no design to steal any thing, but the 
heart of the housemaid.—Two distressing accidents latgly happened at 
Gravesend. Mr. W. Bignold, mate of the Hythe Indiaman, was drowned 
by falling over the side of a boat in which he was going ashore; and Mr. 
J. Brown, of the Waterloo Indiaman, shot himself in a fit of insanity.— 
Mr. James Owen, a celebrated violin player, also put an end to his exist- 
ence by blowing out his brains, at a music shop, under the Royal Exchange. 
A woman named Keating, lately killed her husband in a drunken quarrel. 
The man appears to have bled to death, for want of surgical attendance.— 
A poor man in a fit of delirium threw himself from the parapet of a house 
in Chureh-Street, St. Giles’s, and was so dreadfully injured, that he died 
in a few hours.—Norland House, on the Uxbridge Road, opposite Holland 
House, was recently burnt to the ground, by accident.—Newman’s Graves- 
end Coach was robbed of a Banker’s parcel, worth £%040.—An under- 
taker, in Snow’s Fields, Bermondsey, has been charged with stealing 
dead bodies to sell for dissection; and two or three other persons are in 
custody, for similar offences.—Probert, so notorious for his connexion with 
Thurtell and Hunt, the murderers of Mr. Weare, has been accused at Bow- 
Street, of stealing a herse, from a miller in Gloucestershire. He has been 
remanded for examination..—The eldest son of Sir Walter Scott, is just 
married to Miss Jobson, of Dundee, with a fortune of £60,000. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Twe first appearance of Mr. Kean at this Theatre, after the event of the 
trial, in which he was sentenced to pay £800 damages fer crim con. was 
the signal for the commencement of riotous scenes, which could serve only to 
disgrace those who excited them. However just might be the indignation 
of the enemies of that performer, their manner of expressing it, was utterly 
wnwarrantable ; and the innate sense of justice and propriety which usually 
animates a British public, after two nights of confusion, triumphed over the 
illiberal opposition. 

On the 17th inst, a new play was exhibited here, called “‘ Massanicilo, 
or, the Fisherman of Naples.” It may be styled a melo-dramatic tragedy ; 
and is founded on the well known history of the insurrection of the Nea- 
politans against the Spanish government, under the command of a fisher- 
man named Anello, who, after a short-lived triumph, was assassinated. The 
author of this piece deviates from the real facts of the story, and misrepre- 
sents the character of the hero, which was supported by Mr. Kean with his 
accustomed ability, but with little effect; the positive insignificance of the 
part overwhelming the talents of the actor. ThejMassaniello of real life was 
a low-born, but daring and high-spirited leader of an army of insurgents; 
the Massanielle of the stage is a tedious declaimer and love-sick hero, desti- 
tute of features capable of a forcible and interesting exhibition. Terry, 
Wallack, Mrs, West, and Mrs. Bunn, made the most of the parts allotted 
to them. Though the piece possesses little merit as a ‘drama, the language 
is poetical, and some passages display taste and fancy. Some beautiful 
scenery was introduced, particularly a view of the Bay of Naples. At the 
conclusion of the play, the audience seemed disposed to condemn it, and 
it has not been repeated. 

A Pastoral Ballet, called “‘ The Rossignol; or, the Bird in the Bush,” 
has been recently performed at this theatre, with better success. It is, in 
fact, an amusing spectacle. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


NotutinG deserving notice has occurred at Covent-garden, but the re- 
appearance of Miss Foote, in the character of Letitia Hardy, in the Belle’s 
Stratagem, after the recent adventures. The house was crowded, and she 
was received with favour and almost general applause. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR MARCH, 1825. 





WALKING DRESS. 


A sive dress of ecrépe lisse, over a white satin slip; the 
border is finished with three rouleaux of narrow white satin, 
brought to a festoon, on the right side, and terminating with 
a full blown rose; the bottom of the dress is completed by a 
broad wadded hem edged with satin. The body is plain and 
surmounted round the bust by a full puffing of crépe lisse, 
confined by narrow pipings. The sleeves are full, and let in 
with quillings of the same material and bound by satin bands. 
White kid gloves and white satin shoes. Ornaments of pearl. 


EVENING DRESS. 


A PELISSE Of pistachio coloured gros de Naples; the back is 
plain, the sleeves full, but plain towards the shoulders, and 
narrow to the wrist; a broad light fur forms the cuff, with 
a collar to correspond, and a broad belt to confine the waist: 
round the border of the skirt are placed, in an oblique direc- 
tion, leaves, of the same material, bound round and surmounted 
hy pipings of satin.—The hat is of black velvet, with a plume 
of marabouts, and with it is worn a cap of Urling’s lace 
thrown off the face, with full curls on each side of the head. 
This dress is completed by a handsome ruff of Urling’s lace 
to correspond with the cap. Ornaments, gold chain and eye 
class. 

Heap-press.—The most fashionable style of dressing hair is 
in large Parisian curls on the forehead. The braid is elegantl, 
drest in small bows across the head, with flowers at the sides, 
or surmounted with feathers. 


For the dresses we are, as usual, indebted to the taste of 
Miss Prerpowt, Edward-street, Portman-square; and for tlie 
Head-dress, to Mr. Cottey, Bishopsgate-street within. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 
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Mantes continue to be much worn in promenade dress; 
the most admired are composed of black satin, wadded and 
lined with amber, or flame colour. There are also a few in 
velvet, and some in very fine Merino cloth, with velvet 
capes; the latter material, owing to its soft, light, and 
warm texture, is extremely well adapted for walking dress. 
These mantles are invariably trimmed with the richest fur. 
Pelisses of gros de Naples, wadded, are also much in favour 
for the promenade. The sleeves are long and full, and con- 
fined between the shoulder and the elbow with a band and 
button, and five bands, placed at equal distances from the 
wrist towards the elbow. The fronts are ornamented with 
three bias tucks on each side, meeting at the waist, and in- 
creasing in breadth and distance as they reach the shoulder, 
or descend to the bottom of the skirt, where they turn off 
in a round form, and are continued round to the Opposite 
side, where they meet the tucks in front, and, interlacing 
with them, form a festoon on each side; beneath is a broad 
wadded hem. 

For carriage dress, mantles and pelisses continue in equal 
favour; the former are chiefly lined and trimmed with fur; 
the latter are trimmed with a double row of points, one half 
velvet, and the other satin, in the form of a pelerine, which 
has a novel effect. Fur is also very much in favour for pe- 
lisses: the most admired is chinchilla, dark sable, or ermine. 

Velvet and black beaver are the principal materials for 
walking bonnets; they are for the most part trimmed with 
feathers, but many of the former are trimmed with velvet, 
slighily intermixed with satin. We have seen a new carriage- 
bonnet deserving of notice; it is composed of Indian rose-co- 
loured gros de Naples; the crown is high: a knot composed 
of folds of the same material, is placed in the centre of the 
‘rown; and four white marabouts issue from it on each side, 
so arranged as to form a fan. The inside of the brim is 
covered with a fulness of blond net, formed by narrow rou- 
leaux of the same material as the bonnet. A rouleau of a 
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larger size finishes the edge of the brim. The strings are of 
gros de Naples, of the lappet form, edged with narrow blond 
lace. 

A beautiful morning dress has just been submitted to our 
inspection; it is composed of French grey levantine; the cor- 
sage is made full and up to the throat, but without a collar; 
the fulness is confined round the bust by a triple gaging, 
formed by narrow grey silk cord: a similar gaging confines 
it also at the waist: the body fastens behind. The sleeves 
are very full, and finished at the wrist by bracelets com- 
posed of triple rows of gaging; a similar band contines it 
to the arm midway between the elbow and the wrist. The 
trimming of the skirt consists of three rows of bias tucks of 
the same material, laid on in waves. Waists continue very 
jong, and the busts of dresses are much ornamented. Sleeves 
in full dress are extremely short, very full, and falling con- 
siderably off the shoulder. Evening dresses of ethereal blue 
satin, and striped gauze, are much admired: the corsage is plain 
in front, with a stomacher formed of blue satin, laced with 
cord, and finished on each side with square satin straps, in 
the Spanish fashion, a satin rouleau round the top, and a 
narrow blond tucker. The sleeves are short and full; and 
a double row of straps, forming a wreath, is placed just above 
the band, which is edged with blond. A satin cape with 
square corners, (divided on the shoulder,) extends from the sto- 
macher round the back of the corsage, and is also trimmed 
with narrow blond. The bottom of the dress is ornamented 
with a wreath of crescent-shaped leaves edged with blond, 
having in the centre a sort of chain composed of French folds 
of satin: beneath are two narrow rouleaux of satin, and a broad 
wadded hem. 

Toques and turbans are much in favour. Some ladies have 
their hair arranged with a profusion of curls in front, and a 
band of pearls brought low on the forehead. The hind hair 
is arranged in bows by jewelled combs, and short white 
down feathers placed irregularly between the bows. 

The most fashionable colours are, damask rose colour, Egyp- 
tian brown, and various shades of violet, blue, and green. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


ManTLEs continue to form the mest general envelope ; they are 
made s9 long and large, that the hem of the gown can scarcely 
be seen; these mantles are chiefly of velvet, or black glazed 
satin. Furs are very general in trimmings; Jynx, sable, and 
ermine, ave most fashionable. The collar is entirely of fur; the 
trimming consists of a broad band, which goes round: the pe- 
lerine is edged to correspond, but the band is about half the 
width. Cachemere shawls are seen with ridingotes, but they 
are not very numerous. ° 

Bonnets are still very large; the favourite material at pre- 
sent is black or blue velvet; there are, however, a number 
made of black glazed satin. They are generally ornamented 
with white down feathers; the lappets are of white erépe lisse, 
or white gauze de latne. Where feathers are not used for 
velvet bonnets, they are generally ornamented with a piece 
of the same stuff, cut in the form of a half handkerchief; they 
are lined with satin, and finished at each point with an acorn 


in wrought silk; this trimming is so arranged, that one of 


the points falls in front of the crown, and the two others at 
each side. 

Evening dresses are now generally of gauze erépe lisse, or 
tulle, over white satin; they are finished by an intermixture 
of satin bands corded at the edge and ruches of tulle. 

Corsages made tight to the shape, now very generally super- 
sede those en blouse. Tight sleeves, with very full manecherons, 
are much in favour. Pelerines are universally adopted, and 
are always trimmed to correspond with the dress. 

The Peruvian toque is in great request; it is made very 
tow, and finished by short grey down feathers, placed round 
at regular distances. The Venetian togue, ornamented with 
ostrich feathers, placed a little on one side, and falling back 
over the crown, is also in high favour. Turbans are the most 
fashionable covering for the head in full dress; they are al- 
ways adorned with feathers. 

The most fashionable colours are damask rose colour, violet, 
grey, and lilac. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


LINES 


UN THE DEATH OF A GENERAL OFFICER IN THE EAST INDIES. 


5 el 


Tue years of vanished life 

The gun’s loud voice hath told— 

The breast that dared the battle-strife, 
Is motionless and cold. 


The muffled drum’s dull moan, 

The requiem of the brave, 

Hath woke the deep responsive groan, 
Above a warrior’s grave. 


He lies on his dark bed, 

With cold unconscious brow ; 
For sleep’s eternal spell is spread, 
Around his pillow now. 


Behold the crimson sky, 

And mark yon setting sun; 

For, like that orb, once bright on high, 
Was he, whose race is run! 


A few short moment’s flight, 

Hath widely changed his doom ; 

The worm shall be his bride to-night,— 
His home, the cheerless tomb! 


The midnight blast shall howl— 

The dews his cold limbs steep— 

The wolf and wild dog loudly growl— 
Nor wake his dreamless sleep! 


And vain the dirge of woe, 
That haunts his place of rest; 
The spirit smiles in glory now, 
In regions of the blest. 
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THE CRIMINAL. 


eee 


BY L, E. L. 


His hand is red with blood, and life, aye, life 
Must pay the forfeiture of his dark sin- 


Ah! woman’s love is a night-scented flower, 
Which yieldeth its most precious perfame forth 
’Mid darkness and ’mid tears. : 


PPPPOe 4 


’Tis silence in that cell, and dim the light ; 
Gleaming from the sank lamp, there is one stands, : 
Fettered and motionless—so very pale, 

That were he laid within his winding sheet 

And death were on him, yet his cheek could not q 
Wear ghastlier hues! cold damps are on his brow; 

With intense passion the red veins are swelled ; 

The white lip quivers with suppressed sobs, 

And his dark eye is glazed with tears which still 

He is too stern to shed. His countenance 

Bears wild and fearful traces of the years 

Which have passed on in guilt; pride, headstrong ire, 

Have left their marks behind; yet amid this war 

Of evil elements, some glimpses shine 

Of better feelings, which, like clouded stars, 

Soon set in night.—A sullen sound awakes 

The silence of the cell. And up he starts. 

Roused from his dizzy trance of wretchedness, 

And gasps for breath, as that deep solemn toll 

Sinks on his spirit, like a warning voice 

Sent from eternity ; again it rolls— 

Thy awful bell, St. Sepulchre, which tells 
The criminal of death ;his life-pulse stops, 
As if in awe, and then beats rapidly : 
Flushes a sudden crimson on his face, 

Passes, and leaves it deadlier than before. 

He is alone no longer; one is there 

Whose only language is her tears, and one 
Whose words of anger on the sinful child, 
His shame and sorrow, find no utterance now. 
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At first, the look the murderer wore was stern, 
And cold, and ghastly, for his pride had nerved 
His spirit to its agony; but when 
He felt that pale girl’s tears upon his hand, 

And heard his father’s words of penitence, 

Of tenderness and pardon, then relaxed 

His marble brow, and wild warm drops came dow: 
He strove no more to quell. And there she lay, 
His wretched Ellen, pillowed on a breast 

Whose lightest beat to her was more than lite, 

All guilty as it was ;—her fair blue eyes 

(How softly beautiful!) were filled with drops 
They had no power to shed, but heavily 

They hung upon the eyelash, which dropped o’er 
A cheek whose summer colour had departed 
With the sweet hopes that nourished its bloom. 
His love had been destruction; he had thrown 
Shame and dishonour on the innocent one, 
Whose fate was linked with his, who loved him yet 
Most truly and most fondly. From the hour 
When, a young bride, she dreamt of happiness, 
She never had forsaken him, but still 

Had been his better angel;—his mad life 

Had passed ’mid fearful passion’s evil deeds, 
And she had often wept in solitude: 

Yet sometimes (for he loved her) he returned; 
Her patient smile then lighted up his home, 

And never did that soft lip breathe reproach ; 
Only her health-forsaken cheek, her brow 

So wan, told of her wrongs, and she would sob 
At times upon his bosom, till he swore 

To leave his evil wanderings. At last 


The thunderbolt came down, and crushed her heart— 


He was a murderer! - - - - 

Still she forsook him not, and his lone cell 

Was brightened by her presence—her soft voice 
Breathed consolation in its gentle tones ; 


She wept, she watched, she prayed with him;—how dec) 


is woman’s memory of her first love-dream, 
Though truth has chilled its sweet illusiveness ' 
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Yet like the Indian, though severer light 

Hath broken in upon his radiant faith 

And shown its falsehood, still his spirit clings 
With lingering homage to his early worship. 

So Ellen’s breast yearned to the guilty one, 

’Mid crimes, ’mid darkness; she could not forget 
He was the chosen of her youth, that he 

Had been her first, her only love. - - - - 


The morn had broken, and a dull red light 4 
Streamed through the iron grating heavily : 
The bell had ceased its summoning,—they leaned 
In desperate hope to catch another toll 
Iu vain—and loud and hurrying steps were heard— 
The door was opened, and the chains were struck 
From off his shackled hands. They led him forth. 
He clasped his Ellen, and pressed one cold kiss 
On lips as cold, and placed her as a child 
Upon his father’s bosom, and departed. 
A shriek rang after him, and many there 
To their last hour shall not forget that cry. 
They led him on; his step was firm, although 
His face was very pale; and when he reached 
The scaffold, he knelt meekly down and prayed. 
Silence was all around: his eyes were clothed— 
This world one gasp concluded, and to him 


Opened eternity.’ 
Literary Sourtcnir. 





TO MR. 





b 


WHO PUTS OVER HIS DOOR, “ PEN AND QUILL MANUFACTURER.” 


You put upon your door and in your bills, 

You’re manufacturer of pens and quills ; 

And for the first you well may feel a pride, 

Your pens are better far than most I’ve tried; 

But for the quills, your words are somewhat loose, 
Who manufactures quills must be a goose. 
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STANZAS. 


BY MRS. C. B. WILSON. 


How chang’d to me this glitt’ring scene, 
Since last I trod its winding maze ;— 
Ob! why should sorrow intervene, 
To blight the hopes of youthful days? 
Amid this busy crowd I view, 
No form—no face—I wish to see; 
There’s not, in all this mirthful crew, 
One eye—whose smile gives joy to me’ 


Those who have felt the icy chill 
That steals through all the trembling frame, 
The throbbing pulse—the sick’ning thrill,— 
The bursting heart—the bursting brain— 
The listless apathy of mind— 
The fever of the aching breast— 
The cold fix’d brow, that looks resign’d, 
Yet inly pines—and does not rest,~ 


The weary limbs that taste not sleep, 
But vainly turn and court repose,— 
The leaden eye, that cannot weep, 
Whose sorrow freezes as it flows,— 
The total hopelessness of heart, 
That fondly cherishes its grief, 
That grows enamoured of its smart, 
And seeks not—wishes not, relief,— 


Oh! such alone can tell the pain 
That wrings the heart, and ceases never, 
When fate unlinks the golden chain, 
Which love had forg’d to last for ever; 
No other tie the soul can bind, 
The world becomes a dreary void ; 
No future bliss can soothe the mind, 
That mourns o’er early hopes destroy’d ! 
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STANZAS. 


Hark to the slowly tolling knell, 

That soothes the parting soul to rest! 
’Tis the last sound that here shall tell 
Some spirit’s wing’d to realms more blest. 


And mark the evening shades extend, 
As slow and sad we onward roam, 

And yon pale moon her lustre lend 

To guide the midnight wand’rer home. 


Such, wearied pilgrim, ere the hand 

Of death had set thy spirit free, 

Such was the light in this dark land, 
Which Hope’s mild rays had left for thee. 


But mark how quickly these decay, 
And brighter beams the earth illume; 
See yonder orb, with golden ray, 
Dispel the deepest midnight gloom. 


Oh! may a moon so bright and fair, 

In realms celestial smile for thee! 

Each white-wing’d seraph hov’ring there, 
Sound in thine ear the joys to be! 


ANNETTE 'FURNER. 


INCONSTANCY. 


i coutp have borne to see thee die, 
Though tears of deepest anguish felt ; 
But on thine heart’s inconstancy, 
With heart compos’d I cannot dwell. 


Was it for this my youthful love, 

So fondly, solely dwelt on thee? 
And must thou then barbarian prove, 
And kill me with tnconstapcy ? 
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Though others, whom the world preferr’d, 
Try’d for the love too much thine own: 

Thou know’st that never look or word 
Could bid thee love like mine disown. 





When flattery’s softest arts were ply’d, 
When thy faults were kindly told me; 
All this I heard with angry pride, 
Not dreaming of tnconstancy. 


J lov’d when hope could scarcely live, 
Nor would believe a word ’gainst thee, 
Until too late.—but 1 forgive, 
Yes! e’en thine heart’s inconstancy 


Then be thou happy with thy choice, 
And never, never think of me; 

For then thine heart could not rejoice, 
Rememb’ring thine inconstancy. 


And when I’m sinking in my grave, 
My last sad comfort then shall be, 

That thou art happy—whilst I rave 
In death of thine inconstancy- 





THE SLUMBER OF GRIEF. 


ADDRESSED TO A LIVING CHARACTER. 


Poor solit’ry wretch! though thy bosom disdains 
To court even sympathy’s glow; 

I have mark’d the wrap’d soul that in silence complains, 
And have wept o’er its burthen of woe. \% 





"Tis not that unheeded thou wander’st forlorn, ! P 
Through a world of the base and untrue; 

Where ‘ the curses of hate, and the hisses of scorn,” tial: 
The lone steps of misfortane pursue. teil | 


The souls of the happy, though seemingly blest, | it 
Are in far greater peril than thee ; i a 

They have treasures to lose, and to waken their rest; Ay! 

Thou hast suffer’d, hast paid, and art free. 
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Oh, world! the dark day of thy triumph is brief, 
O’er the soul with adversity torn; 

Thou canst not awake the dread slumber of grief, 
"Tis reserv’d for Eternity’s morn. 


When the murmuring tide of misfortune recedes, 
And presents a wide wreck to our view, 

Can the heart feel a joy, that the lingering weeds 
Were not dost as the current withdrew? 


Ob! freed is that heart from its merciless foes, 
Though they still may combine to oppress; 

Their frowns cannot add to the withering woes, 
Which their smiles would have fail’d to redress. 


Let the world strike again at the wound it has made, 
For the broken heart feels not the pain; 
As the blasted oak heeds not the fears that invade, 
, When the lightnings flash round it again! 


ANNETTE TURNER. 





NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter from the Royal Mint, Tower Hill, has duly reached us;—and it 
is but justice to the Writer to say, that it indicates both his modesty and good 
sense. We would gladly comply with his wishes; but our engagements ren- 
der compliance impossible—We hope he will address us, ere long again. 





Of the Essays, generally, we are bonnd to speak most favourably. Their 
merit both as to composition, and information, far exceeds that of any com. 
munication, with which we have lately been favoured: Failure in obtaining 
the Prize is, on this occasion, therefore, no disgrace—each of our friends has 
done well, and will, from this circumstance, be encouraged, we trust, to 
address ns freqaentiy—but to specify them more particularl y— 


D. D. D. is an improving writer—of his talents, we think most favourably — 


H. N. (ander which signature we think we recognize an old friend) has 
done well. , 


W. G. King has every encouragement at our hands, to persevere in forward- 
ing his fatare communications.—Our Bristol Correspondent, E. M. has, by the 
elegance of her present Essay, very sensibly increased our regret that we are 
not more frequently favoured with her communications.—Constance has given 
us very sensible pleasure: her Essay is highly creditable to her talents. 


The Essays by Marmion J. and Emma are so excellent, and their merit so 
nearly alike, that the Publishers will consider them both as deserving inser 


tion; whilst the former obtains the Prize, they cannot permit Emma to 
remain unrewarded. 
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